GIFT SEEKERS: Santa's reinceer will pull a heavier load this year. United Press questioned 
merchants in 25 cities from coast to coast, found their sales are running an average of 16.8%, 
ahead of fast year. In some communities the increase is 53%,. Here's the shopping horde at 
Macy's. New York, undeterred by a municipal sales tax, determined to make up for depres- 
sion skimping. Oriental rugs, lamps, jewelry, leather goods are most in demand there. 
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MEET THE MEATMEN: Robert H. Cabell, in center. is elected general manager and 


acting president of Armour & Co. He has heen with the meat packing firm since 1881. 
For many years he directed its European activities from London headquarters. At left 
is Frederick A. Prince, Armow chairman of the hoard. At right is Philip L. Reed, 
vice-president, who was made a finance committee member at the last election of officers. 
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Gem Keeps Up 
the Good Work 


Profits by Lesson Learned 
in Survey of Results 


166 Users Per 100 Queries 


Full Page Units Keep 
Switching Shavers to Gem 


New York, Dec. 1—The purpose of 
the American Safety Razor Corpora- 
tion’s advertising in The Literary Digest 
has been to persuade men to try the Gem 
Micromatic Safety Razor, and it encour- 
ages prompt action with a substantial 
25¢ offer. 

Digest readers proved exceptionally 
willing to try the Gem Micromatic, their 
consistently high percentage of inquiries 
placing The Digest at or near the top of 
the Gem list month after month in low 
cost per inquiry. 


But Did They Keep on Using Gems? 
To find out in what proportion Digest 


readers kept on using Gems once they | 


tried them, an impartial investigation 
was carried out by an outside agency, 
working in conjunction with the adver- 
tiser. It was found that not only did a 
large percentage of Digest inquirers 
adopt the Gem for themselves, but also 
that they were so pleased with it that 
they sent a resounding chorus of praise 
out among their friends. The result was 
166 new users of Gem Micromatic Razors 
for every 100 inquiries received. 

Well aware that the response of The 
Digest audience is practically inexhaus- 
tible, Gem is continuing in full page 
units to switch Digest readers and their 
cronies to the new Gem Micromatic. 

Gem is not the only advertiser to check 
tangible results in The Digest in the past 
two years. In rapid succession E. T. 
Wright, Transatlantic Steamships, Lane 
Bryant, Eberhard Faber, Remington 
Rand. American Optical, Armstrong and 
now Conoco have conducted similar sur- 
veys and found results equally profit- 
able. Copies of these records of tangible 
advertising return are available to ad- 
vertisers and agencies seeking 1935 
media with a reputation for proven 
results. 
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COATED STOCK FOR COLOR 


literary Digest 


The new and striking Digest covers, and 
all 4-color forms throughout the book, 
are now printed on a high-grade coated 
stock for finer reproduction. 
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151 New National 
Advertisers in °34 


Pay Mass Rates for 
Digest’s Class Circulation 


SR ren 

New York, Dec. 1—151 new national 
advertisers have used The Literary 
Digest in 1934, a nice tribute to the new 
editorial policies which have greatly in- 
creased reader interest and have enabled 
The Digest to produce for advertisers 
tangible results unequalled in its 44 
years of existence. 

With its guaranteed circulation of 
1,000,000 reader-families, proven influ- 
ential and well-to-do by every accepted 
yardstick, and with remarkably low cost 
per page per 1,000, The Digest is deliver- 
ing and will continue to deliver class cir- 


culation at mass rates. 


“Get Busy. Detroitt’’ Keynote 
of Newest Digest Mailing 


Conoco Survey Shows 
Digest Motorists Active 


2172 Queries Net 1843 Trips 


Reveals Data of Interest 
to Automotive Advertisers 


New York, Dec. 1—The Conoco Travel 
Bureau, a division of Continental Oil 
Co., has just completed a survey con- 
ducted in conjunction with The Literary 
Digest to determine results of the 1934 
Conoco campaign in The Digest. The sur- 
vey, carried out by an impartial agency, 
reveals that the increased activity re- 
ported in Detroit for 1935 started in the 
ranks of The Digest’s 1,000,000 reader- 
families as early as last April. 

The Conoco campaign of 6 insertions 
produced phenomenal returns, 2,172 in- 
quiries at a cost of .78 each were re- 
ceived from Digest readers, by far the 
best record among the 6 national week- 
lies on the list. Of these 2,172 inquiries, 


| 82% or 1,843 made whole or partial trips 


as outlined by the Conoco Travel Bureau. 


Concrete Returns Please Conoco 


Of even greater interest to Conoco, 
however, were the concrete results re- 
vealed by the survey. To the 1,843 Digest 
motorists making the trips Conoco sold 
188,936 gallons of gasoline, and 16,941 
quarts of oil. So pleased were Digest 
motorists with Conoco service and prod- 
ucts that they told friends and neigh- 
bors, with the result that Conoco can 
now account for 2,770 new users of 
Conoco Gasoline and 2,622 new users of 
Conoco Motor Oil—better than 1% new 
users of Conoco products for every $1.00 
of Literary Digest expenditure. 

The brochure describing the results 
of the Conoco survey also contains much 
additional information of interest to 
automotive advertisers—the total mile- 
age on the 1,843 trips, the total gas and 
oil consumption, the make of cars and 
tires used, and the age of the cars used. 

Copies of the brochure are available to 
advertisers interested in a tangible, dol- 
lars-and-cents record of advertising re- 
turn at low cost. 


WITH THE AUTOM ATIC Ds | 


ONTROLLED-KEY SAFEGUAR 


To propuceE an electrically actuated Comptometer 
with all the speed, accuracy, and especially the auto- 
matic safeguards against operating errors that for so 
many years have distinguished the standard Compt- 
ometer, was a high point to attain. 

The new electric Model K Comptometer, here in- 
troduced, represents the successful achievement of 
that result. 

Along with other characteristic Comptometer fea- 
tures, this machine is equipped with the Controlled- 
Key for the prevention of errors from faulty key 
strokes, even in high-speed operation. 

Naturally, the shortness of key stroke in electric 
machines of this type makes them all the more suscep- 
tible to such faulty operation. Without the Controlled- 
Key, neither the standard key-driven nor the electri- 
cally powered, key-responsive type is capable of 
maximum accuracy. 
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The new Model K is abundantly qualified to up- 
hold the splendid record of the standard Model J 
Comptometer for high speed, accuracy and economy 
on all figure work. Both machines are built to merit 
the wide recognition and approval that has placed 
*‘CoMPTOMETER” high among the Who’s Who of add- 
ing-calculating machines. 

Both are good machines. Each is unsurpassed in 
its respective type. It’s simply a question of prefer- 
ence. You can take your choice. 

A Comptometer representative will esteem it a 
privilege to demonstrate either one or both of these 
machines in your office. Telephone the Comptometer 
office in your locality, or write to us direct. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 


1730 N. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO 
[593] 


- The Human Side - 


Heaven-sent Washing Machines 


One of our leading washing machine manufacturers discovered 
in scanning reports that sales in the Atlanta District were disap- 
pointing. He had a good salesman in the territory, adequate dis- 
tribution, and an advertising campaign that effectively covered the 
Atlanta District. What was the trouble? 


It took him some time to find out that the obstacle was Aunt 
Dinah, the ever-present colored gal in Southern households. She 
took this newfangled invention as a threat to her industrial life 
and she unsold the Mrs. in enough cases to make sales unsatisfac- 
tory in the district. 


The sales manager got on the job and his solution to the problem 
was both ingenious and successful. In exchange for a five-dollar 
bill, preachers around Atlanta immediately saw the washing ma- 
chine as a gift from heaven, and made it the subject of sermons. 


“White folks aren't any better than colored folks,” they would 
orate, and ‘“‘what white folks have colored folks should demand.” 
The washing machine company wishes now that all of its sales 
promotion ideas could be made to click as well as this distribution 
of money to the colored clergy. 


The Mortons Help Their Unele Sam 


E. J. Kruetgen, Chicago postmaster, has adopted Tom and Mary 
Morton and their children, Betty and Junior. The Morton family 
are the typical American family originated by the Chicago Evening 
American \ast January to add human interest to the publication's 
advertising. Readers of SM should be familiar with the Mortons. 


Mr. and Mrs. Morton are a handsome pair. Betty's a winsome 
lass and Junior the kind of boy anybody’d be glad to have. 
They're a delightful, well-dressed, prosperous family. They 
radiate confidence. The theory is that the family represents the 
type of family that reads the American. It's the kind of family 
that has a good income, enjoys life, and spends. 


This is how the Chicago postoffice came to 
adopt (or perhaps we should say adapt) the 
Mortons. For years the Chicago postoffice has 
placarded its wagons each December with ‘Mail 
Early" cards. Usually these have been just plain 
signs with block letters. 


This year Postmaster Kruetgen decided to put 
a bit of human interest into the postoffice adver- 
tising. He and his aids began to look about 
About that time the American began to use a 
picture of the Mortons coming home laden with 
bundles. 


One of the postoffice officials called up the 
American, complimented it on the Morton family 
and asked if the Chicago postoffice might get them 
as a loan for the Christmas season. Permission 
was given. 


The picture that intrigued 
the Chicago Postmaster. 


So the Mortons, with their bundles, are being used 'on all Chi- 
cago postoffice trucks, in postal substations, for street and ele- 
vated car cards and for outdoor display on elevated platforms. 
These were put up on December 2 and continue to December 22. 


The caption on the postoffice placards and posters reads: 
“An All-American Custom—Shop now—NMail Early” 


Which, if you observe, might be considered a bit of subtle tie-in 
with the American. 


No More Naked Glasses 


It would seem that Paris garters’ campaign against Nudism has 
become so potent that even the cocktail glasses have had to put 
pants on. 


Actually, however, it was not A. Stein & Co., of Chicago, but 
Ralph Hinchliff, of Rockford, Illinois, who accomplished this 
particular improvement. 


Mr. Hinchliff for some years has been president of Burson 
Knitting Company there. He inherited this responsibility. In 
the days when woolen stockings prevailed Burson was a big 
factor. With the increasing popularity of silk, however, Mr. 
Hinchliff explains, Burson has not done so well. A good-looking 
and by nature carefree young man, he has had to do considerable 
worrying about the upkeep of stockholders and employes. 


Then, out of it all, a few weeks ago, came Hi-Jacs. 


As one who imbibes on occasion, Mr. Hinchliff noticed that 
cocktail glasses usually feel cold and clammy. He noticed, too, 
that when you set your glass down on the table or piano it is 
apt to leave an indelible ring. 


So he set out to make stockings for cocktail glasses. Some 
have called them pants, as we have done ourselves, but they are 
really stockings—kiddies’ stockings. Mr. Hinchliff made a deal 
with H. W. Anderson, who specializes in kiddies’ stockings. 
Together they proceeded to turn them out (to fit cocktail glasses, 
of course, and not kiddies) but in the customary bright-striped 
patterns. The Kova Knit Company was formed at 307 Fifth 
Avenue to take over the distribution. 


Then Mr. Hinchliff prepared for formal presentation. On 
Wednesday, November 7, he would throw a Hi-Jacs party at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. He worked out a bright red folder trimmed 
with silver to cary eight sox nicely displayed. On the back of 
the folder as you opened it was to be an illustration of a ‘smart 
hostess” serving cocktails from a table in the corner, with a 
gentleman playing the piano and a few guests discreetly enter- 
taining themselves in the background. Three unidentified bottles 
were on the table. Mr. Hinchliff had guessed that each folder, 
exclusive of the Hi-Jacs, of course, would cost about 7 cents. 


On Friday, November 2, he was told that it 
would cost 21 cents! 


He had intended to order 5,000 of them, as a 
starter. He was going to distribute them to buy- 
ers, reporters and others at the Waldorf party. 
But 21 cents each would almost break the new 
company. He must reduce the cost a bit. He 
hastened around to advertising agencies of five 
liquor and ginger ale companies. Within twenty- 
four hours he had put names on the three bottles 
on the table. The names were Vat 69 (Park & 
Tilford), Old Grand Dad (National Distillers) 
and Ancient Bottle (Seagram’s). These three came 
in thus to share the expense of the folder. And 
Mr. Hinchliff had agreed to pay their respective 
agencies—Charles M. Storm Company, Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, and the Blackman Company 
—the customary 15% on the space thus bought. 
It was worth it, he thought. 
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There’s not a Yes-Man nor a 
Yes-Mam in the Morton fam- 
ily. They know what they 
want, and want what they 
know. And what they want is 
familiar, branded merchan- 
dise. Strangers are never wel- 
come at the Mortons’. 


The Mortons are typical of 
hundreds of thousands of 
AMERICAN families who 
read the Chicago American 
nightly. These bright, mod- 
ern people have been edu- 
cated by powerful advertising 
to buy only trade-marked 
products, always to avoid sub- 
stitutes. As they buy at least 
half of everything sold in Chi- 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


- »- more Buying Power to you 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Redneyg E. Boone Organization 


cago, no manufacturer can 
afford to neglect making 
their acquaintance, Make no 
mistake about this cold busi- 
ness fact: The manufac- 
turer who ignores the Mor- 
tons and their kind of aggres- 
sive AMERICAN families, 
ignores the more active half 
of the second largest market 
in America. 


The American gives you the 
largest evening circulation in 
Chicago. It gives you more 
home circulation, more 
young, active circulation, 
more growing families. It 
gives you more business. A 
word to the wise is — 
Advertise. 
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The party went off well. People began to talk Hi-Jacs. Stores 
began to stock and promote Hi-Jacs. Today, sixty departmen: 
and specialty stores throughout the country, twelve of them in 
New York, are carrying Hi-Jacs. Drinking scenes in four Broad 
way productions are revealing (or failing to reveal) glasses in 
Hi-Jacs. Mr. Hinchliff's company already has done a bit of ad 
vertising in class magazines (which reveals the hostess beside he: 
three well known bottles) and there will be some in cooperation 
with newspapers. He called us down to his hotel the other nigh 
to share a comfortable cocktail and to discuss a proper advertising 
agency for their Hi-Jacs job. 


The material used is Durene and Lastex. The sox flip on easily 
and stay snugly in place. But Mr. Hinchliff and Mr. Anderson 
are not satisfied about the patterns. No one wants to drink out 
of what might have been intended to be a children’s sock. So 
you may soon buy Hi-Jacs in more appropriate design. Therc 
will be elephants and fish, for veteran drinkers, and nautical 
scenes, and palm trees for Southern consumption. 


Midget Milk Bottle 


Last week the editors received a tiny package from Sheffield 
Farms Company, Inc., the New York dairy concern. Opened, it 
revealed a two and a half inch bottle of Sealect milk. Of course, 
there's no actual milk in the bottle. Instead, it contains a pencil- 
sharpener, a compass, and, beneath the top, an eraser. An ac- 
companying letter explains: 


“The compass will tell you where business is headed. The 
pencil-sharpener will be of vast assistance when you come to 
figuring your income tax. The eraser will eliminate many of the 
mistakes of life. The whole works is good as a paper-weight 
or for throwing. (The throwee is entitled to one shout of 
‘Fore!’). 


“In an age of gadgets we really expected more, although this 
is pretty good. For instance, we hoped a concealed music box 
would play ‘Drink to Me Only in Sheffield Sealect’ when you took 
off the hood; or that there would somehow be room for a ciga- 
rette-lighter just south of the cream line; or that there -would 
be a slot for receiving old razor blades. 


“Maybe the new models will have everything. In the mean- 
time, please accept this reminder of New York's popular milk 
with the compliments of Sheffield Farms.” 


To Shefheld, SALES MANAGEMENT extends thanks and con- 
gratulations for thinking up a clever advertising dinkus and for 
presenting it ingratiatingly. 


Live Power Cireus 


Standard Oil Company, of Indiana, is going into the circus busi- 
ness in a big way come Spring. Its Red Crown Cage of Fury, 
which played to millions at the world’s Fair in Chicago, is being 
recruited into a three-ring affair with a big top. Live Power is 
going Ringling with a vengeance. 


The circus, with sawdust, the man on the flying trapeze, and 
possibly some Soglow clowns, are being built around Allen King’s 
lions and tigers and Estrella Nelson’s pachyderms. Press agents 
are already combining “colossal” and “gigantic” with “Live 
Power.” 


The new circus will be operated in the fourteen states in which 
Standard, of Indiana, confines its business. It will play at popu- 
lar prices and if there is a deficit that will be charged against 
advertising. 


This is the first time that a complete circus has ever been 
used to advertise a commodity. Of course, some have suspected 
that Mr. Wrigley’s Cubs were a swell advertisement for chewing 
gum and Old Tom Lipton teased the tea takers with his sundry 
Shamrocks: But making a circus out of the gas business— 
that is something new. 


Standard, with the advent of the Big Top, is expected to en- 
large and expand its Live Power advertising campaign which has 
been using large display space in the newspapers throughout its 
territory. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending December 15, 1934: 


Business activity in- 

: creased again during 
Business Should the fortnight and, 
C * d with the exception 
of petroleum, all 

ontinue Goo major production in- 


dices advanced. 
Christmas buying is the best in several years. 


@® @ @ The editors of Economics Statistics, Inc., after 
analyzing production, prices and inventories in all im- 
portant lines, say this week, ‘Although there may be a 
slight set-back in production schedules for two or three 
weeks during the latter part of December and early Janu- 


ary, the general trend will continue upward for several 
months.” 


@ @ @ Various ‘‘straws in the wind” show an increase 
in optimism. On page 602 of this issue we publish the 
findings of the most recent SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross 
Federal Survey: More than half of the important national 
advertisers of the country are planning increased schedules 
during the first quarter of 1935. 


@ @ e@ And the monthly Survey of Business Attitudes, 
compiled and edited by Edward L, Bernays and Percival 
White, shows an upturn in sentiment. In answer to the 
question as to whether business will be the same, better, 
or worse, the last five months’ figures on pessimism are 6, 
8, 18, 26 and 10%; the five months’ figures on optimism 
are 77, 77, 47, 33 and 56%. They have found that 
bankers are the most pessimistic; newspapers and manu- 
facturers are the most optimistic. 


@ @ @ The Congress of American Industry, consisting 
of the National Association of Manufacturers and numer- 
ous other leading industrialists, met in New York last 
week and called upon Congress to pass legislation continu- 
ing the National Industrial Recovery Act in part, but leav- 
ing to each industry the decision as to whether it will 
submit to codes of fair practices. The attitudes taken by 
manufacturers toward collective bargaining, unemployment 
insurance and social security, constitute a decided trend 
toward liberal thinking. 


@ @ @ Net incomes of corporations increased by 
35.35% in 1933 over the previous year, but net incomes 
of individuals decreased fractionally, with the middle 
classes taking the licking. Changes were, however, slight, 
and are now somewhat ancient history. The number and 
total of net income of those receiving upwards of $25,000, 
increased; the number of individuals receiving $1,000,- 
000 or more increased from 20 to 46. 


@ @ @ Bank debits continue to run from 5 to 10% 
above last year for the country as a whole. . . . The present 
level of electric power! production is only about 1% below 
the highest level reached this year, and is considerably above 
that of December last year... . Steel activity has been 
gaining steadily for several weeks, . . . Gommercial failures 
are lower. .. The Dun & Bradstreet Business Activity 
Barometer has increased for seven consecutive weeks and 
currently is 7.2% higher than December a year ago... . 
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Department store November sales were 11% better than 
last year. 


@ @ @ It is evident that a vast demand exists for United 
States Government securities at present, whereas the de- 
clining market for the obligations during the summer re- 
flected a quite different story. Further devaluation of the 
dollar now is held much less likely by financial men, and 
there is a growing feeling that the President can restrain 
Congress from going very far along the road to inflation. 


Total occupancy of 
American hotels at 
was the highest for 
Reaching Peak that month since 1930, 
City average of 62% 
was the highest for any November since 1929. Since 
tion to hotel business, these figures show that sales or- 
ganizations are going after business more aggressively. 
gain last month. The answer to that is that a year ago 
business men were invading Washington for the NRA 


Sales Travel 58% in November 

and the New York 
commercial travel is by far the most important contribu- 
Washington is the only major city which did not show a 
code meetings. 


@ @ e@ Restaurant sales, thanks to better business and 
repeal, are 41% higher for the first 11 months of this 
year as compared with last year. 


November sales of General Motors cars to consumers 
in the United States totaled 62,752 compared with 
35,417 in November a year ago—a gain of 77%. A 
year ago General Motors sold only 3,483 cars to» U.S.A. 
dealers. This year sales were 39,048—an astounding 
gain of 488%. Ford is so optimistic that he is laying 
out twenty million dollars in plant improvements. He 
has sold 50% more this year than last. 
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@ @ @ People are also traveling more extensively for 
pleasure. Registrations in St, Petersburg are 60% ahead 
of last year; and reports from other sections of the state 
indicate that Florida is entering its “biggest and best” 
tourist season. St. Petersburg registrations in early De- 
cember were 10% greater than the record 1929-1930 
season. 


@ @ @ Since 1926, when General Motors’ November 
deliveries to consumers increased over October, the aver- 
age seasonal decline for the month has been about 40%. 
This November retail sales were only 9.2% below the 
total for October. Total sales for dealers actually ex- 
ceeded the 1929 total. 


@ @ @ Makers of household electric refrigerators went 
136.9% over their quota for the first 10 months of the 
year. The following states show the highest percentages 
of quota realizations: Maryland and District of Columbia, 
194.1%; Kentucky 181.1%; West Virginia 236.8%; 
Missouri 194.8%; Alabama 250.0%; Georgia 378.0%; 
North Carolina 197.4%; South Carolina 235.9%; Ten- 
nessee 291.1%; Virginia 204.9%; New Mexico 186.5%; 
Wyoming 177.9%; Arkansas 209.2%; Oklahoma 
178.2%; Texas 206.5%. As has been true throughout 
the year, the greatest increases come from the farm states, 
especially those below the Mason and Dixon Line. 


@ @ @ Retail sales are being stimulated by higher 
dividend payments. The Standard Oil Companies, for ex- 
ample, have made cash payments of $168,000,000 this 
year, compared with $129,000,000 last year—an increase 
of approximately 30%. Better business and fear of tax 
on unreasonable corporate surpluses will doubtless increase 
the disbursements materially early in 1935. 


@ @ @ Profits are coming back, according to a com- 
pilation made by the National City Bank. The net profits, 
less deficits, of 190 industrial corporations for the first 
nine months of the year were $321,000,000 as against 
$182,000,000 last year—or nearly double. The annual 
returns on net worth of these corporations was 5.1% 
this year as against 2.8% last year. In most cases 1933 
deficits have been turned into 1934 profits and small 1933 
profits into larger 1934 profits, 


The showing for principal industries is as follows: 
Number 


of Com- 
panies Industries 1933 Profits 1934 Profits 
17 Auto Accessories .......... $ 2,725,000 $ 9,488,000 
8 Building Materials ........ *2,947,000 3,250,000 
13 SE i een aes 49,114,000 70,793,000 
5 Electrical Equipment ....... 5,082,000 15,413,000 
12 Food Products (Miscellaneous) 41,559,000 42,448,000 


l Iron and Steel—U.S. Steel Co. *28,075,000 *11,466,000 


11 Others ..... *15,190,000  *3,306,000 
ee EE Oren Ne er eee * 1,564,000 4,311,000 
6 Mining (Non-ferrous) ..... 2,225,000 6,717,000 
15 Petroleum ....... ye *6,835,000 17,082,000 
7 "TFewtile Peogeets .occce cscs 2,598,000 1,631,000 


* Deficit. 


While new construction has not in- 
creased materially, the volume of 
modernization and renovation 
work, thanks largely to teamwork 
between FHA and manufacturers, 
has brought returns to companies 
in the building supply business. 
October sales gains over 1933 are reported as follows: 
Devoe and Raynolds 20%, Flintkote Company 20%, 


Housing 


Program 


Holland Furnace 35%, Crane Company 175%, Masonite 
Corporation 60%, Celotex Company 20%, Ruberoid 
16%, National Gypsum 25%, Fox Furnace 50%, Kala- 
mazoo Stove 102%, Delco Appliance 7%. 


@ @ @ The repair and modernization program has 
contributed without doubt a material relief to unemploy- 
ment. More than $100,000,000 worth of work is under 
way in this field alone. As automobiles reacted in the 
twenties and gathered the country by its boot straps and 
lifted it out of the depression at the early part of the 
decade, so is housing counted on doing for this one. 


@ @ @ Electrical Merchandising has compiled a table 
of prices and sales of certain articles which give added 
weight to the analysis of new building construction mgde 
in this issue by Messrs. Backman and Jackson: 


1926=100 
Prices Sales 
March, Sept., (units) 
1933 1934 1933 
NE gana ar ce ada te gi . 39.7 42.7 76.5 
Se ae Pree 67.8 67.3 eee 
Electric Washing Machines.. 38.0 38.2 114.9 
a ee 87.9 87.9 114.0 
Electric Refrigerators........ 61.5* mys 429.4 
Te ME, cg etecdiacaeaes 59.1* ears 95.1 
pg 76.5* ma 119.4 
Electricity, Domestic Service§. 79.7 76.3 175.2 
DEL, sda bean ede%. canes 83.17 92.8t(Aug.) 19.7f 


*Average retail price for 1933 from Electrical Merchandising. 
Sales figures, except tires, from Electrical Merchandising. 7A.G.C. 
index. {Contracts awarded, dollars, Dodge reports. §Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, K.W. hours. 


@ @ @ The conclusion seems obvious that as long as 
building workers demand and receive more than work- 
ers in other industries they will find fewer calls for their 
services. | High costs are the serious deterrent to the 
success of the housing program. 


@ @ @ It is estimated by the AAA that $283,000,- 
000 of the rental and benefit payments thus far au- 
thorized will remain to be disbursed after January 1. This 
is half as great as the total already paid and to be paid 
during 1934, and it takes no account of the new cotton, 
corn-hog or other 1935 programs. The farm markets 
should be even better for sales opportunities next year. 


@ @ @ Sales of the farm equipment industry for 1934 
will be about 80% above last year, and collections for 
the first eleven months were up 65%. . Montgomery 
Ward, whose biggest volume comes from farm territories, 
had the best November sales since 1929. The increase 
over last year was 28.3%. 


@ @ @ The export trade in agricultural implements 
recorded a value gain of 86% during the first ten months 
of 1934 compared to the similar period of 1933. In hard, 
cold, and now silver dollars and cents, this represents an 
increase in this field of American industry of $8,381,931. 


@ @ @ Much of the benefit to this industry is the re- 
sult of the Export-Import Bank functioning in a dual role 
—as a direct agent, and as a stimulus. On one extension 
of credit, a case history: A firm had a chance to export 
farm machinery to a foreign country. The private bank- 
ers refused it. The Export-Import Bank accepted it. Then 
the private bank reconsidered. The result was the financ- 
ing of the shipment through private funds. Which is ex- 
actly what the Administration is striving for along all lines. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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Sales World 


Cheerful: Donald R. Richberg, NRA headman at left, and 

C. L. Bardo, re-elected president of the National Association 

of Manufacturers, seem happy as they chat at that organiza- 

Mr. Bardo retired from presidency - 

of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation to carry on 
NAM’s Platform for American Industry. 


tion’s annual convention. 
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Personalities and 
Products in the 


Synthetic Snow: To demonstrate that “Spangles,” made from 20-Mule 
Team borax, is just as good as sure *nough snow, L. Bamberger & 
Company, Newark department store, built a 25-foot ski slide indoors 
and had champ ski-jumpers do their stuff, Result: 53 people signed 
up for lessons in skiing. 


Oil in the Grocery Store: (Above) Egmont Arens de- 
signed the motor oil and dry cleaner cans, which APenn 
Oil Company is selling through A & P stores, with spe- 
cial emphasis on mass display values. The oil container 
is in bright orange-red, the cleaner is a pastel blue shade. 


GE’s Staff Officers: This is the trio upon whom General Electric 
depends to place a GE radio in every home—well, almost every 
home. Left, B. C. Bowe, manager of radio sales; center, J. A. 
Proctor, assistant to the vice-president; right, R. J. Cordiner, 


Horatio Alger Hero: 
(Left) Another romance 
of American business 
reached its climax when 
Norman J. Holmes, who 
started as an office boy 
with Salada Tea Company 
35 years ago, was ap- 
pointed general sales 
manager. It wasn’t long 
before he became a Salada 
salesman, and kept on 
climbing. 


assistant manager of appliance sales. 


Sausage in Armor: Com- 
bining a counter display 
and one-pound carton, 
Forst’s Catskill Moun- 
tain sausage comes clad 
in gleaming metal foil. 
Reynolds Metal Com- 
pany is the maker of 
the two-color package. 
Dealers are putting it 
right up front, for it 
gives customers an eye- 
ful. 
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This Survey of 1935 Plans Was 
Made Among These Firms 


Space limitations prevent us from 
printing the complete list of sales or- 
ganizations which cooperated with 
SALES MANAGEMENT and Ross Federal 
in this survey of 1935 sales and adver- 
tising plans. The partial list which 
follows indicates the diversity of in- 
dustries and geographical locations: 


Bauer & Black 

Hills Brothers 

Remington Rand Company 

Ludlum Steel Company 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

Jacobs Bros. Company 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
The Munsingwear Corporation 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
Northam Warren Company 
Williamson Candy Company 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
International Harvester Company 
The Western Company 

Masonite Corporation 

California Fruit Growers Exchange 
H. D. Lee Mercantile Company 
The Formfit Company 

Alfred Decker & Cohn 

John F. Jelke Company 

General Mills 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Barbasol Company 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
Sun Oil Company 

Charles E. Hires Company 
Lentheric, Inc. 

Wilbur-Suchard Company 

Lehn & Fink, Inc. 

The Mack Shirt Corporation 
Seamless Rubber Company 

New Haven Clock Company 
Valvoline Oil Company 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Albers Bros. Milling Company 

The S. S. S. Company 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Company 
Frederick Stearns Company 

Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company 
Jantzen Knitting Mills 

American Fork & Hoe Company 
Apex Rotarex Corporation 

Willard Storage Battery Company 
F. W. Fitch Company 

Behr Manning Corporation 

Rio Grande Oil Company 
Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 
Los Angeles Soap Company 

The Gates Rubber Company 
National Cash Register Company 
Goebel Brewing Company 
Kelvinator Corporation 

American Lady Corset Company 
Timken Silent Automatic Company 
Spencer-Kellogg Company 

Rollins Hosiery Mills 

Armand Company 


The twenty-fifth 
of a series of dealer and 
consumer market investiga- 
tions made exclusively for 
Sales Management by 


Ross Federal Service, 
Inc., New York 
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National Advertisers 
Plan 20% Advertising 
Increases for 1935 


ESPITE all the mutterings 
about “‘regimentation,” ‘‘re- 
striction,” and “the new 
ordeal,” business men at 

large seem exceedingly optimistic 
about sales possibilities for 1935. 

Most organizations are planning to 
increase their sales force; to cover 
their present territories more inten- 
sively; to open up new ones. A smack- 
ing big majority will increase their ad- 
vertising appropriations with a mean 
increase of around 20%. 

SALES MANAGEMENT employed the 
Ross organization to go to the sales 
heads of typical subscribers and discuss 
1935 marketing plans with a view to 
securing a cross-section view of trends. 
Ross men working out of 33 branch 
offices made the calls during the first 
half of November. A partial list of 
the companies appears elsewhere in 
the text. They cover nearly every in- 
dustry, both industrial concerns end 
those making consumer products, and 
are typical of all types of sales or- 
ganizations except the direct-mail, the 
house-to-house, and the purely local 
varieties. 

Interviews were secured with these 
executives: 


General sales managers.. 41.3% 
Vice-presidents 

Miscellaneous 

Presidents 

Secretary-treasurers 

General managers ...... 
Advertising managers .. 5.1 
Assistant sales managers. 5.1 


The questions asked by the investi- 
gators, and a summary of the answers, 
follow: 

1. How many salesmen do you 
have now? How many do you ex- 
pect to have in the first quarter of 
1935? 

The answers to the first question 
were given in the December 1 survey 
(an arithmetical average of 57—and 
a mean average of 25 to 35). 

Answers to the second question in- 
dicate that the average SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT subscriber will increase his 
sales force 9.6% for the first quarter 
of 1935. No decreases are planned 
by any of the company executives in- 
terviewed. A large manufacturer of 
building materials finds business ‘so 
much better that he has just added a 


dozen men. Another is increasing 
from 73 to 100, A maker of store and 
office equipment is increasing his force 
of 175 men to 255. The largest per- 
centage increases are among companies 
employing about ten salesmen. Many 
of them are doubling their forces. 

2. If you are increasing your sales 
force, will you use the new men by: 
(a) Cutting down the size of exist- 
ing territories? 

Only 14% are planning to do this. 

(6) Opening up new territories? 

About 15% say “‘yes.”” Several others 
qualified their answers by saying that 
they might do this later in the year— 
after they were satisfied that present 
territories were being covered ade- 
quately. 

(c) Redeveloping old ones? 

Twenty-three per cent say their new 


' men will be used mainly to work the 


many territories which have been neg- 
lected during the depression years. 

(d) Covering present territories 
more intensively? 

This is the method which is favor- 
ed by the largest number of executives 
—48%. This applies both to com- 
panies who are adding salesmen and 
those who are standing pat. The more 
calls the more business seems to be 
the prevailing feeling. Some typical 
comments: 

“Our men have been hitting the 
high-spots only. Now we are going to 
comb the territories!” 

“We are going to call on present 
customers and prospects more often.” 

“We are going to intensify local 
market work by more salesmen and 
more advertising.” 

3. Will you increase your adver- 
tising appropriation for the first 
quarter of 1935 compared with the 
same period of 1934? By what per- 
centage? Same? Decrease? 


40 % say “yes, we are increasing.” 
52.5% say ‘‘the same.” 

5.0% say “decrease.” 

2.5% say “undecided.” 


The ratio of increases to decreases is 
8 to 1. 

A large percentage of those who say 
“the same” add that they are pre- 
pared to increase if business continues 
good—that they know they wesc 
at least as much, and in all probability 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


(Based on plans for first quarter) 


Tires (12) 


Foc ds and Beverages (35) 
House Furnishings (7) 
Machinery (10) 


Clothing and Shoes (15) 
Electrical Equipment (4) 
Miscellaneous (20) 


What Leading Advertiser Groups Will Do in 1935 


Automotive Including Gasoline, Oils, 
Building Materials (8) CRA 
Drugs and Toilet Goods (14)..... 


Paints and Hardware (10) eae? 


(Numerals in brackets show number of companies reporting.) 


Jo Yo Yo 


Increasing Decreasing The Same 


42 8 50 
13 0 87 
72 0 28 
49 3 48 
29 0 71 
10 0 90 
20 10 70 
33 0 67 
50 0 50 
30 5 65 


Where the Advertising Increases Will Go 


(A dig*s: of plans of 76 companies whose first quarter 1935 
budgets have been set) 


Ratio 

Number Number Increases 

Increasing Decreasing To Decreases 
CDN nine neces cc secveedys 26 6 81 to 19 
he ae ee 30 5 85 to 15 
ee a uti eda eeeete 13 2 87 to 13 
Store and Window Displays... . 36 2 95 to 5 
DEY ich bus casat eke onan t 13 3 81 to 19 
Buses Papers .........2+..: 11 4 73 to 27 
Po . i pawleceeetiereaae 34 4 89 to 11 


more. It is very likely then that at 
least half of the advertisers of the 
country will increase advertising ex- 
penditures next year over this. 

The increases are divided by per- 
centage as follows: 


17.6% are increasing 1 to 10% 


32.4% 11 to 20% 
29.4% 21 to 30% 
21.6% ‘ more than 30% 


One company plans a 100% in- 
crease, another of 75%; several of 
50%. 

4. In what types of media are you 
planning increases .. . decreases? 

The largest number of companies 
are increasing their store and window 
display expenditures, followed in or- 
der by direct-mail, newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, outdoor and _ business 
papers. 

Store and window displays likewise 
have the highest ratio of increases to 
decreases—95 to 5. 

We present herewith tables show- 
ing how various types of media were 
mentioned for increases and decreases, 
and another which gives a breakdown 
of plans in ter major industries. 
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Thor Electric Servant 
Sales Rise Indicates 
“Better Market” Back 


Hurley Machine Company, of Chi- 
cago, maker of the Thor line of wash- 
ers and ironers, had on November 1 
sold more than 1,000 of its new Elec- 
tric Servants since they were placed on 
the market last July. 

This new household device not on!y 
washes and irons and operates a 
wringer, but has a surprising number 
of extra uses. Its ‘thoromix” attach- 
ment enables it to whip, beat, stir, 
mash and mix, It is wired to permit 
the attachment of a percolator, toaster, 
waffle iron or radio. A built-in radio 
is optional, and interference has been 
overcome to a point where it operates 
even with the washer running without 
distortion. 

Advertising has been concentrated 
in newspapers, Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, Good Housekeeping and 
McCall’s. Some trade papers have been 
used, including a double page spread 
in Electrical Merchandising. A seties 


of 400 post cards, carrying the local 
dealer's imprint, are sold to the deal- 
ers for $5. The dealer gets 100 each 
of four different types of copy. 

Mats, well illustrated, are supplied 
to dealers for display advertising in 
their local newspapers. These are 
mostly in two and three-column size. 
Handsome two-color folders are also 
available, 

The Hurley company also prints a 
monthly, “Thor Retail News,” which 
it mails to its dealers. This contains 
helpful talks on selling and experience 
stories. One of these tells the story 
of the dealer who filled his window 
with machines operated by “beautiful 
blondes.” Contrary to his expectations, 
sales didn’t boom. 

Plenty of men elbowed their way 
up to the window, but their eyes were 
on the blondes. Women came, too, 
but they were, it is intimated, watch- 
ing the blondes—perhaps with miixed 
emotions. It became a display of 
blondes rather than washers. 

When the dealer realized that his 
sales scheme was a washout, he fired 
the blondes and invited the housewives 
to experiment with the machines inside 
the store. Result—sales jumped 167% 
over the same four-month period in 
1933. 


He Works As Rivals Rest 


It tells, too, the story of Carl Glick, 
president of Glick’s, Chicago. Glick 
observed that almost all of his com- 
petitors dropped their washer adver- 
tising each year in July and August, 
turning their attention to pushing elec- 
tric refrigerators and radios. He said 
to himself: 

“Ill push my washers when my 
competitors are quiet.” 

He put on an active advertising 
campaign last Summer featuring wash- 
ers, and did the best Summer's busi- 
ness in his history. He worked out 
a plan to give buyers merchandise or 
credits on future purchases if they 
brought in friends or neighbors who 
bought. That in turn brought in more 
business. 

While the Hurley company is not 
neglecting its line of low-priced wash- 
ers and ironers, it is proving to its 
own satisfaction that the “better mar- 
ket’’ is back. Its sale of 1,000 Electric 
Servants in four months, July to Octo- 
ber, prices up to $179.50, is held to 
indicate that with the return of pros- 
perity the women of the nation are 
turning to higher class equipment. 

It is probable that by now its sales 
of Electric Servants, with their hand- 
some Monel Metal tops and various 
gadgets, have run more than $200,000 
at retail prices. 
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Production of Trained Agents (RE 
Production of Untrained Agents [_—_] 


No. of years Less than lto2 2to3 
Under Contract one years years 


LELbL 


3wé 


4toS Sto 10 10 to 15 
years years years 


Comparison: of production by trained and untrained Equitable agents during the 


first six months of 1934. 


Every tenth name was taken in order from the files of the 


Record Division and the resulting group of 1,002 agents, a representative cross-section 
of the entire agency force, used as a basis of study. 


Equitable Finds Trained Agents 
More Than Twice as Productive 


OES training pay? In the first 
of a series of studies being 
undertaken by Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, on the re- 
lationship of various factors to the 
sales productiveness of its agents, this 
question is answered emphatically in 
the affirmative. Training does pay. 

Analysis of records of 1,002 of the 
10,020 Equitable agents—every tenth 
individual in a great book summariz- 
ing the background, experience, train- 
ing and six-year production record of 
all of them—shows that trained men 
and women are on the average more 
than twice as productive. Training is 
especially worth while, it appears, for 
agents who have been with the So- 
ciety less than one year. Though four 
of these are untrained to every one 
trained, the volume of the trained av- 
erages three and one-half times as 
much. 

All Equitable agents have available 
five types of training, Albert G. Bor- 
den, second vice-president, tells SALES 
MANAGEMENT. The first of these is 
preliminary instruction for new agents, 
It is given by the Agency Manager. 
It consists primarily of instruction in 
one type of insurance contract and in 
the elements of selling. It is intended 
to get the agent started, and to help 
him in making money while he pro- 
gresses further in learning the busi- 
ness. The others, all optional, are a 
correspondence course given by the 
home office, New York, which con- 
sists of analysis of various major 
types of contracts and a more thor- 
ough study of salesmanship. Then the 
agent may attend a two-weeks’ field 
school, conducted annually in his ter- 
ritory by a home office instructor; or 
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a specialized five-day sales conference, 
primarily devoted to sales promotion 
development. The fifth type of train- 
ing is a series of advanced correspon- 
dence courses for agents who wish to 
become specialists in certain kinds of 
life underwriting. 

For the purpose of this study, 
agents who have had the second, 
third or fourth types of training, or 
a combination of them, were consid- 
ered as “trained,” Without becoming 
“specialists,” they had, nevertheless, 
received what the Society regarded as 
a thorough and practical groundwork 
for effective selling of the major 
types of policies. 

Agents who have been with the 
Equitable less than one year do not 
always avail themselves of the optional 
instruction. Two hundred and thirty- 
two of the 1,002 studied were in the 
“less than one year” group. Of these 
it was found 48 were “trained,” 184 
were not. 

In the one-to-two-year group, how- 
ever, 65 were trained and 67 were not. 
Production of the trained was slightly 
more than twice that of the untrained. 
In all succeeding groups up to 15 years 
there were several times as many 
trained as untrained. Of those who 
had been with the Equitable two to 
three years, 95 were trained, 15 were 
not. The average sales of the former 
were more than twice those of the lat- 
ter—the difference being somewhat 
wider than in the one-to-two-year 
group. Of 101 in the three-to-four- 
year group, 84 were trained; and of 
71 in the four-to-five group, 50 were 
trained. Though the proportion of 
trained agents in each of these groups 
was not so high as among the two-to- 


three, the average volume was much 
larger. Trained men with the Society 
three-to-four years apparently are pro- 
ducing nearly three times as much 
business as the untrained, and those 
who have been there four-to-five years 
are producing more than three times as 
much as the untrained, in their respec- 
tive groups. 

The most productive untrained 
agents, it would seem, are those who 
have been with the organization five 
to ten years. Of the 209 of these 
studied, 155 were trained. Volume 
of the trained averaged 20% more. 

Best average producers of all were 
the trained agents who had been with 
the Equitable more than 15 years. 
Forty-one veteran agents were included 
in the study, 23 of whom, it was found, 
were trained. The proportion of un- 
trained to trained agents was higher 
in this group than in any of the others, 
except the “less than one year.” The 
average volume of the trained, how- 
ever, was nearly twice as large as that 
of the untrained. 

The Equitable, however, Mr. Bor- 
den says, intends to study a lot more 
things about its agents in the next year. 
“We hope, for example,” he says, “to 
determine whether there is a relation- 
ship between the agents’ previous jobs 
(they have been school teachers, 
lawyers, clerks, salesmen, and what 
not) and their productivity with the 
Society. We shall also study the rela- 
tive value, from a sales standpoint, of 
grammar school, high school and col- 
lege education. We shall see how the 
married men compare with the single 
men, the part-time with the full-time 
agents, and so on.” 


Walgreen Drug Chain Adds 
Line of Paints, Radios 
Walgreen drug stores will carry a 


full line of paints, enamels and 
lacquers with the coming of Spring. 
A complete department is be- 
ing organized. The Walgreen com- 
pany is establishing its own factory 
and looks forward to a big business. 
This is based on the belief that, after 
years of neglect, the country is facing 
an enormous repaint job. 

When the nation was younger, it is 
pointed out,’ the drug store was 
recognized as the place to buy paints 
and varnishes. That is one line that 
the drug store, in recent years, let get 
away from it to a considerable degree. 
Walgreen is going to try to get it 
back. 

The Walgreen stores are also plan 
ning to take on radios. A survey of 
the field has been made and, it is 
understood, the idea has the favor of 
the executives. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ad HAT do you mean, he sells because 
\ \ | he draws pictures? What does he 


sell, the pictures?” 


“No,” said’ the Sales Manager, 
“the pictures he draws help do the selling.” 


“Is that so?” 


“Yes. Look here,” and he hauled out a pad 
and a pencil and started to draw some lines. 


Down came the doubter’s feet off the desk and 
he leaned forward to watch. 


When the Buyer 


Appears to Be 
Dozing Off — 


Drawing by Emidio Angelo 


“It’s like this,” said the SM. He works 
out the points he is trying to emphasize 
into some kind of a diagram. Do you 
see?” 


“Uh, huh.” 


“Then when he goes to a prospect, he 
hauls out the pad and pencil just as I 
did and the prospect leans forward just 
as you did and gives the drawing and 
the sales talk his attention, just as 
you're doing. It’s a means of focusing attention. 


It’s an appeal to the prospect through his eyes as 
well as his ears.” 


“I guess you’re right,” said the doubter. 
“Right —” said the SM. “I’m correct.” 


See if you can work out a diagram that helps 
to tell your story. It will help you sell. So will 
pictures of your product, models, all visual sales 
aids. Watch your prospect watch it and then 
watch your sales grow. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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This Compensation Plan Solves the 
Excessive-Sales-Cost Problem 


BY 
LESTER B. COLBY 


Based on the theory that 
sales costs in all territories 
cannot be the same, this 
“Balanced Bonus Plan” not 
only places an effective rein 
on selling cost extravagance 
by salesmen, but provides a 
continuous incentive for the 
men to increase their own 
earnings. 


cc HE most satisfactory sales- 
men’s compensation plan we 
have ever used.” 

Thus Mantle Lamp Com- 
pany of America’s report after com- 
pletion of a year and a half with what 
it calls a “Balanced Bonus” plan. Vic- 
tor Johnson is president and Bert S. 
Presba vice-president in charge of 
sales, The company manufactures the 
widely known “Aladdin” lamps and a 
specialized line of electric lamps. 

Officials of the company have ex- 
perimented with several distinct plans 

of salesmen’s compensation in the past. 
Parts of some of them have been bor- 
rowed and incorporated into the pres- 
ent one. 

Mr. Presba, who has a long record 
as a successful sales manager, said: 

“This plan, which we have found 
very workable and effective, does 
three important things: 

“A. It provides incentive to the 
salesman to sell maximum possible 
volume. 

“B. It encourages maximum effort 
toward volume in the higher margin 
lines. 

“C. It provides a real incentive to 
control expenses on the road and does 
away with the necessity of checking ex- 
pense details in the home office.” 

The plan is so devised that the cost 
of sales can be controlled very closely 
on a percentage basis. This percent- 
age includes salary, bonus, living ex- 
penses on the road and automobile al- 
lowances to salesmen. It is accom- 
re with a minimum of detail and 

kkeeping. 

The plan begins with the theory 
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that sales costs in all territories can- 
not be the same. A salesman on the 
road in Canada, for example, may be 
allowed a selling cost of 12%. In 
Alabama he may be allowed 11%. In 
a metropolitan district, where business 
is good and travel-jumps short, he 
may be required to sell at 9%. 

When the plan was placed in ef- 
fect a year ago last Spring the re- 
quired sales percentages were fixed on 
a basis of past experience. Pointing 
always toward this percentage, the 
salesman profits through his bonus as 
he boosts his sales and is penalized if 
his expenses grow out of proportion to 
his selling. 


Harder Sales, Bigger Bonuses 


For the purpose of arriving at the 
salesman’s compensation the Mantle 
Lamp Company has divided its mer- 
chandise into three groups, as follows: 

Product A—Electrical sales, competi- 
tive items, credited on bonus at rate 
of 100%, 

Product B—Lamps and equipment, 
manufactured under patent and so less 
competitive, credited on bonus at rate 
of 75%. 

Product C—Supply sales, largely 
automatic, credited at 25% of sales. 
(This is to encourage the salesman to 
check dealer's stocks so that they may 
be prepared to fill orders.) 

Salesman John Blank, to take a 
theoretical case, is given an expense 
minimum of $1,120 for six months 
(the plan is worked in six months 
periods) or $186.66 cents a month. 
This is to pay his automobile allow- 
ance and living expenses while on the 
road. He is given a salary, or draw- 
ing account, of $1,053 or $175.50 a 
month. His bonus, which comes at 
the end of the six months’ period in 
a lump, is yet to be figured. 

Salesman Blank’s desired maximum 
gross selling percentage, this being 
in a reasonably good trading territory 
with comparatively low travel costs, is 
put at 9%. His break-even factor in 
this case happens to be 9 (though it 
might be 8 or 7.) 

The break-even point or minimum 
is arrived at by multiplying his ex- 
penses (auto and living while on the 
road) by a multiple (9 in this case) to 
bring the break-even point to approxi- 

mately 50% of his graded sales. This 
is the point at which the salesman be- 
gins to earn both salary and bonus. 


Multiply his expense minimum, or 
$1,120 (see third paragraph above) by 
9 and his break-even point is reached. 
In this case it is $10,080. 

Mr. Blank’s statement of sales, ex- 
penses, salary and bonus for the six 
months figure as follows: 


1—Product A, sales ........... $ 7,055 
2—Product B, sales ..........- 16,625 
3—Product C, sales ........,.. 13,520 
4—Total sales ........ccccccee $37,200 
5—Total Graded Volume....... 22,904 
(Item 1 @ 100% 2 @ 75%; 
3 @ 25%) 
6—Expenses, minimum ........ 1,120 
‘ 7—Break-even factor .......... 9 
8—Break-even point minimum... 10,080 


(Item 6x item 7 or $1,120x9) 
9—Net graded volume ......... 12,824 
(Item 5 minus item 8) 
10—Earned income rate _ per 
I ii aic okie aialars Gain oo 173 
(See sliding scale below) 


11—Earned income, amount ..... 2337 
12—Salary (advanced) ......... 1,053 
13—Bonus earned ...........-.. 1,164 
(Item 11 minus item 12) 
14—-Gross expense amount ....... 3,337 
(Items 6, 12 and 13) 
15—Gross expense, percentage .... 9 


(Item 14 divided by item 4) 


Mr. Blank’s net earnings are figured 
on a sliding scale, mentioned above, 
determined as follows: 

If his graded volume over the break- 
even point is: 

Up to $5,000, then $130 per thou- 
sand on all graded over the break- 
even point. 

If over $5,000 then $140, ditto. 

If over $7,000 then $150, ditto. 

If over $8,500 then $160, ditto. 

If over $10,700 (up to $12,800) 
then $173, ditto. 


What of Super Sales? 


But (and here is something very 
important to the plan) when his 
graded volume goes past the $12,800 
mark he earns only $90 per thousand 
for sales above that amount. The 
reason for this is that it is believed 
that if his sales increase beyond this 
point the business is due to conditions 
over which he has very little or no 
control and is not due primarily to 
his sales ability or initiative. 

(A sample which might be cited 
would be a big government project in 
his territory, a major industrial project 
or, in some lines conceivably, due to 
reconstruction, a great catastrophe.) 

Too, it is held that his income would 
rise out of reason and the cost of sell- 
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ing would skyrocket beyond the per- 
centage set. With his “stopper” fitted 
into the scheme, when a territory pro- 
duces an abnormal amount of business, 
the cost of sales is automatically re- 
duced. Under the graded volume 
compensation plan (See items A, B 
and C above), it may go even below 
the 9% sales cost aimed at. 

The Mantle Lamp Company has 
taken the details for working this plan 
out of the hands of the general sales 
manager and has placed it in the hands 
of the controller. This is so that the 
sales department may apply all of its 
time and energies to sales. 


Penalties for Recklessness 


A. Thomson, controller, pointed out 
to SM that the system is far simpler 
than it appears at a glance. He said: 

“A guaranteed amount is paid to 
each salesman each week which is ap- 
plied in advance against his earnings 
for the period. These checks go out 
automatically. The difference between 
the guarantee and the salesman’s earn- 
ings for the period is the bonus he 
earns. 

“Weekly expense checks, for auto- 
mobile allowances, are fixed in ad- 
vance (except for oil and gas) and 
also go out automatically. These also 
include living expenses while on the 
road. (See reference to Standard 
Automobile Costs plan later in this 
article.) The salesman’s actual living 
expenses, hotels and meals, are paid by 
the company. But if they go above 
the predetermined figures they eat into 
his bonus at the end of the period. 

“The salesman thus is penalized for 
reckless expenditures. He is quick to 
see this and it teaches him careful busi- 
ness practice. The salesman has two 
ways of increasing his earnings. One 
is by keeping his expenses to a point 
where they won’t exceed his set selling 
percentage, since every dollar he gets 
above this point costs him from $1.50 
to $2. The other is by increasing his 
sales. 

“As a result of this control system 
set-up the salesman is very much inter- 
ested in his expense account. Every 
time he draws a dollar over his fixed 
allowance he takes a personal,loss, If 
a man pads his expense account it is 
not a company concern. That’s why 
we don’t have to check expense items 
ot quibble over them.” 

When the Balanced Bonus Plan was 
put into effect by the Mantle Lamp 
Company, one of its veteran salesmen 
voiced strong opposition to it. He 
said he didn’t think it would work. 
He had a feeling that it was unfair. 
Mr. Thomson dug into his records and 
found a letter from this man which 
showed his changed viewpoint. 
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“I want to exchange this for 


something more practical.” 


Extracts from the letter follow: 

“This method of compensation is 
the best I ever heard of. Every day 
there is incentive to work harder than 
the day before. 

“Every night I figure my bonus to 
date and each day I try to add to it. 
I usually do. 

“I have kept an accurate check on 
orders sent in and, of course, figure 
my bonus on them in the hope that 
every order will be accepted and 
shipped during the period. I believe 
I will get a bonus during the next 
period also. 

“The only thing wrong with this 
kind of compensation arrangement is 
that a fellow works so hard he sorta 
gets burnt out. A least I have begun 
to feel that way.” 

Automobile expenses, according to 
Mr. Thomson, have long been a prob- 
lem in the Mantle Lamp Company’s 
cost picture. At one time salesmen 
were allowed a flat rate of 7 cents a 
mile. Later this was reduced to 51/4 
cents. 

When Mantle Lamp adopted the 
Balanced Bonus Plan, they also 
adopted what is called the Standard 
Automobile Costs System. This will 
be described in a forthcoming article 
in more detail. Of it, Mr. Thomson 
says, “We figure that this new system 
of auto control saved the company 


more than $10,000 the first year, yet 
we increased the auto allowance to 
some of our men.” 


Plymouth Will Announce 
New Model to 92% of 
U. S. Newspaper Readers 


Plymouth Motor Corporation sold 
340,000 cars this year and has set 
400,000 as its goal for 1935, Vice- 
President J. W. Frazer told 2,000 New 
York district dealers at a December 5 
preview of the new Plymouth. The 
new car will be announced to the pub- 
lic soon in the company’s biggest 
newspaper advertising campaign—us- 
ing 92 per cent of the total daily 
newspaper circulation of the United 
States. 

The factory and field staffs. contact- 
ing DeSoto and Chrysler dealers have 
been reorganized as a major Chrysler 
move to strengthen the Plymouth sales 
program. 

Plymouth is now holding special 
sales training schools in every section 
of the country for its dealers and sales- 
men, Mr. Frazer said in the New 
York meeting that the Chrysler Cor- 
poration now has approximately 12,- 
000 DeSoto, Chrysler and Dodge dea!- 
ers—the largest number in the history 
of the company. 
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How Fifty Companies Handle 
the Courtesy Sales Problem 


sale,” is a tune that has risen 

to a community chorus in 

virtually all lines of business. 
If allowed to run unchecked it is apt 
to drown out the more cheerful melody 
of ‘Jingle Bells” played on the cash 
registers. Yet a certain number of 
discounts to employes and business as- 
sociates is unavoidable. 

How is the whole subject best han- 
dled with a minimum of offense and 
discourtesy, and, at the same time, 
without depriving retailers of legitimate 
customers? The editors of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT so frequently receive 
requests for information on how other 
firms handle “courtesy” sales that they 
decided to ask representative com- 
panies to outline their policies. Ac- 
cordingly, we present briefly the typi- 
cal regulations which fifty com- 
panies place around sales to employes 
and friends and the reasons for such 
restrictions. 

The companies replying sell belts 
and bacon, linoleum and limousines, 
soup and stoves—a small cross-section 
of American industry. Most of the 
contributors to this pooling of experi- 
ence are agreed upon a policy of few, 
if any, discounts to those other than 
employes. They endorse in substance 
the view of the Golden West Brew- 
ing Company, Oakland, California: 


a | CAN get it for you whole- 


Sales to Outsiders Resented 


“We found it advisable to discon- 
tinue courtesy sales to friends. We 
were prompted to make this decision 
because of the objection on the part 
of certain of our retail customers, This 
complaint was justified, as it was dif- 
ficult to limit the amount of these 
courtesy sales and the list had a 
tendency to grow, thereby depriving 
the retail merchant of a portion of his 
business. 

“Even though the amount of such 
courtesy sales may be small, the 
thought remains in the minds of re- 
tailers that this volume of business 
may be considerable.” 

Several companies point out that the 
NRA codes under which they operate 
prohibit discounts except of the ortho- 
dox variety regularly allowed to 
dealers and wholesalers. All of the 
concerns thus restrained seem to ap- 
prove of the restriction. 
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The penalty for too generous 
a policy on courtesy sales is 
often a backwash of ill will 
from dealers. Most firms 
carefully limit the inside 
price privilege to goods em- 
ployes need specifically for 
their own use. 


Companies Cooperating in 
Courtesy Sales Symposium 


Golden West Brewing Company. 
Studebaker Sales Corporation. 
Pioneer Suspender Company. 
O'Brien Varnish Company. 

The Vollrath Company. 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 

General Cigar Company. 

Shuron Optical Company, Inc. 
Howard Clothes, Inc. 

Pinaud, Inc. 

May Oil Burner Corporation. 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. 

The Bay Company. 

The Hoover Company. 
Brown-Forman Distillery Company. 
J. and J. Cash, Inc. 

S. D. Warren Company. 

Tea Garden Products Company. 
Edwin Clapp & Son, Inc. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company. 
Prophylactic Brush Company. 
Norwalk Tire and Rubber Company. 
Round Oak Furnace Company. 

Los Angeles Rubber Stamp Company. 
Conklin Pen Company. 

B. F. Goodrich Company. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Underwood Coal & Supply Company. 
General Shoe Corporation. 

Murphy Chair Company, Inc. 

Jewel Tea Company, Inc. 

Swift & Company. 

York Band Instrument Company. 
Fones Brothers Hardware Company. 
Landstrom Furniture Corporation. 
Blue Moon Cheese Products, Inc. 
Wilson Brothers. 

Evansville Packing Company. 

John Morrell & Company. 
Kelley-How-Thomson Company. 
Norge Corporation. 

Cosby-Hodges Milling Company. 
Florida Fruit Canners, Inc. 
American Gas Machine Company, Inc. 
Geo A. Hormel & Company. 
Kelvinator Corporation. 

Jantzen Knitting Mills. 

Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc. 

A. J. Krank, Inc. 

Zellerbach Paper Company. 
Lansburgh & Bro. 

American Lawn Mower Company. 


A majority of the companies ques- 
tioned allow employes a wholesaler’s 
discount, though they all endeavor to 
confine such purchases to — actual- 
ly on the payroll, thereby protecting 
retailers. 

Both the Brown-Forman Distillery 
and J. and J. Cash, Inc., trust to the 
honor of their employes not to abuse 
this privilege. Vertner D. Smith, gen- 
eral sales manager of the first firm, 
explains: 

“Because of its peculiar character, 
courtesy sales of whiskey in a large 
organization might present a difficult 
problem. Due to our small and se- 
lect personnel, we have placed our 
employes on their honor, with care- 
ful observation over a period of time. 
They are supplied with their — 
needs and so far we have found it 
possible to avoid the use of affidavits, 
etc. Employes’ price is based upon a 
cost plus a nominal write-up.” 

Frank Goodchild, president of J. 
and J. Cash, says: “If any of our em- 
ployes want to make a gift to a friend 
of anything that we make, we let them 
have it at half price. If any of them 
want to sell any of the merchandise to 
their friends, we give them the trade 
discount. | We have always found 
them very frank in telling us whether 
the order is a gift or a sale proposi- 
tion. We would not expect any em- 
ploye to cheat us any more than they 
would think of us cheating them.” 


Limited to Employes Only 


The O’Brien Varnish Company, on 
the other hand, keeps a check on em- 
ay purchases by means of a card 

le: 

“We were faced with the possibility 
of the employe buying goods for a 
friend or relative, the profit on which 
should go to a neighborhood dealer. 
While it is probable that we have not 
been able to eliminate this entirely, 
we struck on the plan of having em- 
— come to the manager of our 
ocal sales department and filling out 
a catd. The card describes the ma- 
terial purchased, where it is to be used 
and for what. 

“The purpose of the card is obvious: 
it is not likely that an employe wil! 
falsely sign his name to a card of this 
kind. This has done more than any 
other thing to eliminate more or less 
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general buying on the part of our em- 
ployes for friends or others.” 

The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
“has a very strict policy of selling our 
products only to retail dealers. There- 
fore, we sell pens or pencils to em- 
ployes for their own use at a discount 
only with the understanding that the 
pen and pencil is to be engraved with 
the employe’s name. We endeavor to 
hold the sales down to one pen or 
pencil to each employe, although they 
are allowed to buy new models as they 
are brought out, but always for their 
own use. 

“We do not sell any products to 
close friends of the company at a dis- 
count, as that is contrary to our policy.” 

B. F. Goodrich Company, says W. 
C. Behoteguy, manager of automobile 
tire sales, ‘‘sells to employers for their 
personal use at dealer prices. We 
safeguard abuse of this through re- 
quiring the employe to present his 
automobile certificate and license, and 
we limit him not only to the size used 
on his car, but also to the number of 
tires which may be bought during the 
year.” 


Employes Are Limited 


General Shoe Corporation, says 
President W. M. Jarman, “keeps a 
record of the number of pairs of shoes 
purchased by each employe. We have 
a limit of four pairs of shoes a year 
for men and two pairs a year for 
women. 

“We have a fitting problem in 
courtesy sales and those to employes 
which makes an extra expense. To 
take care of this, on all such sales we 
add a package charge of 25 cents a 
pair. (This is the same package 
charge we have for dealers when they 
order in one-pair lots.) Our discount 
is 5%.” 

Landstrom Furniture Corporation 
has a policy that “employes only can 
purchase merchandise and they must 
prove that the merchandise is to be 
used by them, They are not given a 
wholesale price, but are given a sub- 
stantial reduction from the average re- 
tail price.” 

Kelley - How - Thomson Company, 
wholesale hardware dealer, sells to its 
own employes at the wholesale price. 
The goods must be for personal use, 
or for use by their immediate families. 
“Under no conditions must our whole- 
sale prices be quoted or any mention 
made by employes of the prices paid 
by them. 

“Tuesday and Thursday of each 
week are set aside as days when em- 
ployes may purchase items. In the last 
week before Christmas purchases may 
be made daily. 

“We do not sell to close friends of 
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Waterproof Corn Plasters: Apparently there’s nothing that cannot be made of Bake- 

lite. Here’s Johnson & Johnson’s Drybak corn, callous and bunion plasters with 

a backing of Bakelite resinoid which makes them waterproof, so they won't peel off 

in the bath tub. Both the centers and plaster are finished in a natural sun-tan color 

that is both inconspicuous against the skin and serves as identification on drug 
counters. A “ZO” medication on the plasters relieves pain. 


the company, only to firms in business 
who are legitimately entitled to buy at 
wholesale. ... Nothing for personal 
use. 

Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., explains 
that “Our own employes and execu- 
tives are expected to purchase our 
product from retail grocers with whom 
we are doing business. When they 
provide us with the grocers’ sales tags 
we will refund one-half the price 
charged. 

“We do not accept orders from con- 
sumers or others not engaged in the 
retail grocery trade.” 

Zellerbach Paper Company, accord- 
ing to Vice-President E. A. Breyman, 
“is a wholesaler of paper operating 
from 16 branches. These branches 
buy from one another; consequently 
we have adopted the rule that sales 
to employes shall be at not less than 
what a branch would be required to 
pay. This is ordinarily replacement 
cost plus from to 10 to 15% han- 
dling charge.’ 

“Such sales are made only to em- 
ployes or for use by their immediate 
families. It is impossible for us to 
make any concessions to close friends 
of the company, as practically all of 
our customers, we hope, could be so 
classified.” 

Kelvinator Corporation, states H. 
W. Burritt, vice-president in charge 
of sales, “gives our factory employes 
in Detroit a discount of approximate- 
ly 35% from list prices. This policy 
does not hold everywhere, since our 
various distributor franchises give to 
distributors exclusive sales rights in 
their territory. Obviously we cannot 
infringe on this contract in making 
sales to employes or friends of the or- 
ganization. 


“The 35% discount in our home 
city is possible only because sales: in 
this territory are controlled through a 
factory branch, instead of through an 
independent distributor. 

“Our general policy in such matters 
is to request employes in other cities, 
or friends of our organization, to com- 
municate with the distributor in whose 
territory they are located, and endeavor 
to work out each transaction on its 
own merits. We also request our dis- 
tributors to cooperate in such matters, 
and we have found them generally 
willing to treat our employes and 
friends in the same manner as they do 
their own. Of course, the courtesy 
discounts in such cases are controlled 
by the distributor's local policy.” 

Jantzen Knitting Mills follows a 
plan that is typical of many others: 
“We feel that for a manufacturer to 
permit employes and friends to buy at 
wholesale without restriction is not 
fair to dealers, especially those in the 
vicinity of our mill and office. 

“An employe of the Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills may buy at the wholesale 
price any reasonable number of bath- 

ing suits to be used by him or his 
family. Our salesmen may purchase 
any reasonable quantity of suits to be 
used as gifts, and these are billed to 
them at wholesale, less 33 1/3%. 

“Requests from other individuals 
for permission to D peige on at whole- 
sale are all handled in this way: We 
explain that we must work with our 
dealers, confine our distribution to 
them. Requests of this kind usually 
come from people who are associated 
with us or well known to someone 
connected with our organization. We 
have found that if this rule is not 

(Continued on page 641) 
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Every advertiser nurses the hope that he will some time hit upon a cam- 


paign which will double or triple the normal effect of advertising expen- 
diture because the theme is seized upon by the public and talked about. Mr. 
Hovey here puts into pointed words an idea which represents a real op- 
portunity to achieve this end—an idea which the Sales Management editors 
have frequently discussed among themselves, always with a feeling of be- 


wilderment as to why this approach to the problem of luring readers for 
advertising messages has gone so long unexploited. 


Will Broader Gaged Advertising Copy 


Recapture the Fed-up Consumer? 


BOUT the time—oh, quite a 
A while ago—when the country 
was all steamed up over NRA, 
and looked upon it as a sort of 
institutionalized Moses, I wandered 
free lancingly into an advertising 
agency with a notion for a cigarette 
account. A “Buy Now” campaign, 
you will recall, was imminent, as part 
of the drive to lead us back or for- 
ward of cornerwise to prosperity. 
Well, the really very charming and 
amiable fellows received me quite 
cordially. They showed in their be- 
havior little of the strain that must be 
their lot in trying to conjure up some- 
thing different to say about cigarettes. 
I mean they were quite nice to me. 
My notion was, simply, not to hog 
all the fat space with cigarette propa- 
ganda, but to dedicate a part of it to 
telling the public what its money 
would now buy in automobile value, 
clothing value, furniture value, etc.— 
a series of advertisements, indeed, 
treating one at a time an important 
industry and the opportunities that 
buying now offered therein. I pointed 
out that it would be a conspicuously 
different sort of campaign, in a field 
where difference is hard to achieve; 
how it gave the appearance, at least, of 
altruism and patriotic fervor; how it 
might soften a whole industry into a 
special feeling of loyalty to the spon- 
soring cigarette; and how, anyway, in 
the smaller space reserved for the 
cigarette they could say all that the 
public cared to read about that brand. 
Well, again, nobody laughed out- 
right, but nobody seemed to think 
much of the idea; and before I was 
eased out I was told that their client 
would never hear to giving so much 
space, or any space, to matter irrelevant 
to his product. And yet, propped up 
around the room were layouts of an 
idea they were toying with, a sample 
of which was a huge half-tone of 
Bobby Jones putting, which filled the 
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BY 


J ALLEN HOVEY 
Copy Chief, Stewart, Hanford & 
Frohman, Inc. 

Rochester, New York 


Mr. Hovey launched into advertising from 
the Conde Nast springboard. His experi- 
ence has been about evenly divided be- 
tween direct-mail houses and agencies. He 
was copy chief of Addison Vars, Inc., and 
has written, among other things, the 
famous “birthday” letter for the Frank E. 
Davis Company and the burlesque “in- 
stitutional” booklet for the John P. Smith 
Company which was called the outstand- 
ing direct-mail piece of 1931. 


whole area of the ad, with a small 
mortised spot for copy. ‘‘Irrelevant 
hell,” said I to myself, as I tucked 
my spurned notion back into my 
knapsack and went from there. 

Just why, I wanted to know then 
and want to know now, cannot ad- 
vertisers with advantage to themselves 
use their space in pseudo-altruistic 
fashion? Has it ever been proved 


that people hang onto every self-seek- 
ing word an advertiser flings into an 
ad? Is it a known fact that the pub- 
lic would resent his tying up with a 
safety theme, an educational theme, 
a patriotic theme? Is it definitely es- 
tablished, to date and by whom, that 
consumers will not bestow their loyal- 
ties upon an advertiser making a seem- 
ingly unselfish gesture? 

Not every advertiser, admittedly, 
could follow such a course even if it 
struck him as smart. But there must 
be times when it would be strategical- 
ly timely and effective. I look at the 
welter of automobile advertising, for 
example, the claims and _ counter- 
claims, the 100% egoism that screams 
out at me from double and single page 
advertisements. And I say, why can’t 
one of these fellows give, oh, a measly 
column ‘way over on the left side to 
telling folks how to drive safely, con- 
siderately, intelligently. 1 am telling 
these motor magnates that a large num- 
ber of decent motorists would warm 
up all over toward the manufacturer 
who showed up the road hog in all 
his porcine repulsiveness; who cam- 
paigned to reduce the evil of senseless 
horn-blowing; who pointed out the 
nice points of motoring etiquette that 
the socially minded motorist in- 
stinctively observes; who tries— 
whether he succeeds or not—to bring 
more pleasure to motoring by elimi- 
nating its present needless frictions 
upon the road. And I am telling these 
motor magnates that, after a prospect 
is rendered indecisive by claims that 
neutralize each other in his mind, his 
choice may well be tipped toward the 
seemingly altruistic advertiser who has 
campaigned for better driving. 

Roaming a little farther along this 
line of thought, let’s take a look at 
the cultural opportunity offered the 
silverware manufacturer. In addition 
to exploiting his particular brand of 
table tools, and showing correct set- 
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tings for them among the napery and 
cut glass, wouldn’t it be nice if he 
would do something about table man- 
ners? Most of us sensitive souls must 
now and again be dining out, exposed 
to the swinish or ignorant ways of 
grosser humans with their eating im- 
plements. What a boon it would be to 
us if some silverware manufacturer 
told the public how well-bred people 
use his product. If he pointed out 
how not to use it, we would like him 
still more. And again, when the merits 
of several competing brands are hard 
to resolve, the choice of fastidious peo- 
ple would lean toward the manufac- 
turer doing something to make life a 
bit more gracious. 

I could elaborate the thesis by 
suggesting that the men’s clothing 
manufacturer could make his adver- 
tising more interesting and service-giv- 
ing by dipping into the accessory 
situation. A side column of sprightly 
comment could report on the length 
of the currently au fait collar points; 
what is what among the neckties, what 
the Prince of Wales swam in at 
Cannes besides water, etc. Men might 
even get a little of the clothes-con- 
sciousness women have in abundance 
if they were fed this material in a 
lightly informative vein. They might 
not skip past men’s wear advertising 
all year long, as they do now, except 
a couple of times a year when the wife 
forces them to refurbish. And how 
do you suppose stores would react to 
this unselfish-seeming advertiser, stores 
that sell all the things he so generous- 
ly mentions? 

I notice that this article has gradu- 
ally narrowed itself down, in its 
parade of illustrations, from the saving 
and sweetening of human life to a 
mere broadening of the scope of ad- 
vertising. In shifting my base thus, 
I have tried to make my thesis more 
comprehensive and provocative. I don’t 
care whether the daring advertiser goes 
in for social service, or culture, or 
merely more useful information. Let 
him do his own applying of the gen- 
eral idea. I suspect there is a harvest 
for the one who does; and I am eager 
to see him spend his money on the 
gamble. I claim he can’t lose, and he 
might strike gold. 
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Every New Yorker reader felt a warm 
glow of recognition. .. . 


Snapshots 


Will some advertiser to whom 
the idea outlined here has been 
submitted tell Sates MANAGEMENT 
why he turned it down? 

Will some other agency man who 
has tried to sell this idea to an 
advertiser tell us specifically why 
his client refused to consider it? 

Sates MANAGEMENT will pay $10 
for every letter printed in answer 
to either of these questions. 
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The most quoted cartoon and gag- 
line which the New Yorker ever pub- 
lished was that showing a youngster 
staring at his plate and remarking, ‘‘l 
say it’s spinach, and I say to hell with 
it.” Now HEINz adds cream of spin- 
ach soup to its 57 varieties and, with 
a nice sense of the fitness of things, 
engages artist Carl Rose to picture the 
same cynical youth. This time, though, 
the lad has changed his tune: ‘“‘I say 
it’s spinach and I like it.” Heinz 
“Guarantees that even the most ardent 
spinach-hater will go for” the new 
soup. 


NORTHERN PACKING COMPANY, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, utilizes 
a compelling headline im a current ad: 
“Skip this if you want to, it’s only 
about one of your neighbors.” With 
that as an opener, the reader continues 
right through the rest of the copy, 
which describes the firm’s Clover 
Brand bacon, ham and sausage prod- 
ucts. 


Building and Loan associations of 
Milwaukee join hands to offer a 
“Foreclosure-proof Home Ownership 
Plan.” Through life, endowment and 
disability insurance policies it assures 
the owner who makes his regular 
monthly payments: (a) in event of 
death, the mortgage is immediately 
paid in full; (b) in case of permanent 
disability, monthly payments are pro- 
vided to complete the contract; (c) the 
mortgage will definitely be paid in a 
predetermined number of years. Own- 
ers under the plan can thus thumb 


noses at the villain who threatens to 
foreclose and cast them “out into the 
snow, unless, my proud beauty “ 


FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORPORATION, 
Minneapolis, urges organization of 
“clubs for providing hard pressed wild 
life with food when the ground is 
covered with ice and snow. The cost 
of grains is low and a feeding station 
built now by sportsmen will enable 
wild life to withstand the rigorous 
winter. Next spring you ... will have 
assisted nature in carrying through the 
insect destroyers for the farmer.”” And, 
incidentally, there will be game to be 
shot with Federal cartridges. 


GILLETTE razors new one-piece 
model is guaranteed, not only for life, 
but for “the equivalent of 1,000 years 
and more of service.’ Because it has 
“no loose parts—nothing to take down, 
you change blades in 3 seconds. A 
twist of the handle opens the cap like 
a trap door to remove or replace the 
blade.’” A thousand years is a bit 
longer than most buyers will live, so 
few razors will be returned as unsatis- 
factory along in the winter of 2934, 


The caption, “but nobody gave me While 
Rome Burns!” is the only text in this ad. 


VIKING PRESS commissions cartoon- 
ist I. Klein to do a series of chuckleful 
ads getting over the idea that Alex- 
ander Woolcott’s book ‘““While Rome 
Burns” makes a jim-dandy Christmas 
present. The ads appear in news- 
papers, weeklies and as posters. Green- 
Brodie, Inc., is the agency suggesting 
the campaign. 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORA- 
TION brings out “Old Gold Sylphrap,” 
a transparent paper that is greaseproof 
and moistureproof, Foods such as 
cheese, meats, peanut butter, which are 
particularly sensitive to light, are kept 
fresh and free from rancidity with the 
golden cellulose wrapper. Ordinary 
colorless cellulose does not ward off 
the light rays nearly as effectively as 
their product, Sylvania states. 
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Coffee Clarion: Over 1,000 feet of neon tubing are used in A & P’s outdoor “spec- 

tacular” at the Manhattan Bridge, New York. The solid background is formed by 

a shadow box, so that both the girl and the packages throw silhouettes. Turquoise, 

gold and red neon lights flash on and off, conveying the message to a quarter of a 

million people a day. Paris & Peart Agency created and built the sign for the grocery 
chain, and Douglas Leigh, Inc., handles the maintenance. 


Policies That Help a Little 


Company to Grow and Prosper 


as ». G&G. BAIRD 


h | ICOLAY-DANCEY, Inc., De- 
troit potato chip manufac- 
turers, are operating their 

factory at full capacity, 24 
hours a day. Sales this year are more 
than double those of last year; in the 
midst of the depression—1929-1933— 
they have multiplied five times. And 
this wa, accomplished in. the face of 
competition that multipliéd mote than 
six times in the last 12 months. 

True, the company started in a small 
way. It began on the proverbial shoe- 
string, and its first product was, ap- 
propriately enough, shoestring pota- 
toes. It is not a very large concern, 
even today, compared to many whose 
stories are told in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. But it is large enough to em- 
ploy 22 full-time salesmen and to 
make 32 competitors wish they could 
do as well. 

Their product now is potato chips— 
“New Era” is the trade name—which 
they produce in their own plant with 
machinery of their own design. Pretz- 
els are also distributed by the firm, 
though they are not made in the De- 
troit plant and represent only a fifth of 
the N-D sales. Potato chips, distrib- 
uted in 18 cities, mostly in Michigan, 
constitute the other four-fifths. Twen- 
ty-two trucks are needed to deliver the 
tid-bits. That's a lot of potato chips. 

E. L. Nicolay and R. V. Dancey, 
who head the firm, have had to over- 
come severe handicaps before reaching 
their present enviable state. Back in 
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1926 they started to make shoestring 
potatoes because that style was in de- 
mand. Their first experience revealed 
that there was no satisfactory equip- 
ment on the market for turning them 
out. They had special machinery 
designed and made, which caused 
some delay. By the time they got into 
production, the vogue of shoestring 
potatoes had passed. 

Nothing daunted, they began to 
experiment and soon produced a potato 
chip of superior quality and flavor. 
They kept on improving their prod- 
uct until they had what they believe 
is perfection in potato chips. 

They went to local wholesalers with 
their product and found that channel 
entirely unsatisfactory. Competition 
was keen, the wholesalers were able 
to dictate terms, they didn’t push the 
product satisfactorily, and they hurt 
its reputation by carrying stock until 
it deteriorated. 

That was the second blow, but again 
N-D came back—this time with a cou- 
ple of hired trucks with which they 
distributed their potato chips direct to 
retailers. The two partners working 
as driver-salesmen operated exclusive- 
ly in Detroit, calling on grocers, con- 
fectioners, and others who could be 
persuaded to try the item. They called 
frequently and sold small quantities 
purposely to insure freshness. 

When a third salesman was taken 
on, he extended his route to Pontiac, 
and began to build up a trade there. 
Then later a man was stationed in 
Jackson ; and by the fall of '29, Nico- 


lay-Dancey had branched out to Ann 
Arbor, Lansing, and Port Huron. 
Salesmen covering these territories 
would come to Detroit once a week or 
oftener, take out their stocks, and dis- 
tribute them. Now they and others 
are served by big supply trucks from 
the factory. 

When the depression came on, Nic- 
olay-Dancey quit adding new territo- 
ries, but they did not quit growing. 
They cultivated their existing territo- 
ries more thoroughly. They did some 
advertising, and they were constantly 
on the alert for merchandising ideas. 
During the Christmas season someone 
sent them a sample pie, and that gave 
them an idea. Christmas is followed 
by New Year’s and New Year’s, with 
its parties, is a good season for potato 
chips. They felt that if people were 
only familiar with their potato chips, 
many would buy them for their New 
Year's parties, 

From grocers who cater to the 
wealthy class, they secured lists of 
their customers. Then they made up 
an attractive package of fresh potato 
chips, enclosed a card stressing the de- 
liciousness of potato chips at parties, 
addressed them personally to the cus- 
tomers, and delivered them to their 
homes, with the suggestion that they 
buy a supply at their own grocers. 

Meanwhile, they had developed an 
attractive package, featuring the fig- 
ure of a Venus on scales with the 
slogan, “Easily Digested—Non-Fat- 
tening”’. 


Once Stung Twice Shy 


But then their constant study re- 
vealed a surprising fact—potato chips 
sell far better in bulk than in package. 
They have studied and tested this 
thoroughly over a period of years; and 
today they insist that the average re- 
tailer will sell twice as many potato 
chips in bulk as he will in packages. 
They still supply the packaged product, 
but they also supply an attractive dis- 
play case for bulk goods and they al- 
ways urge the retailer to buy in bulk. 

This is true even in beer gardens, 
Mr. Nicolay says. The law does not 
permit beer gardens in Michigan to 
serve free lunch of any kind, even in- 
cluding pretzels, so most gardens sell 
pretzels, potato chips, and similar ac- 
cessories. Therefore, one would think 
that waitresses would carry around a 
tray of such delicacies in packages and 
that the packaged product would far 
outsell that in bulk, but such is not the 
case. Mr, Nicolay’s only explanation, 
and that is probably the correct one, 
is that people have been stung too 
often on stale packaged goods. 

Another example of these young 
men’s search for and acceptance of 
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ideas is illuminating. They were peg- 
ging away with a factory and some 
trucks, but with no display facilities 
and only a makeshift office, when they 
heard a 0 pom lecturer stress the im- 
portance of putting up a “good front”. 
They decided this was good advice, so 
they promptly tore out the side of the 
plant, installed display windows, and 
equipped a couple of rooms upstairs 
with modern office furniture. 

They believe this has already paid 
well, too—notably in advertising and 
in making a good impression on vis- 
itors. They think it was responsible 
for their being offered state distribu- 
tion of what they consider the best 
make of pretzels (Quinlan’s), when 
many others were fighting for ‘the 
franchise. 

Then came legal beer, which greatly 
stimulated consumption of potato 
chips, but also greatly stimulated com- 
petition. Where Nicolay-Dancey had 
only five competitors before the return 
of legal beer, they now have thirty- 
two! Worse still, Nicolay said, is the 
fact that many of the new products are 
so inferior that they hurt the potato 
chip business. Nevertheless, Nicolay- 
Dancey’s sales have more than doubled 
within the past year and would have 
been far greater, they claim, had they 
been able to supply the demand. 

Their advertising has included street 
car cards, posters, painted billboards, 
newspapers, radio announcements, sam- 
pling, display cases and racks for deal- 
ers, and book matches and serving 
bowls in places where potato chips are 
served, such as beer gardens, restau- 
rants, and hotels. 

They have never borrowed money, 
they said, their expansion having been 
financed by plowing back earnings 
into the business which now amounts 
to more than ten times the original in- 
vestment. 

Looking back, then, we find that 
this firm’s success has been due to six 
major factors: 

They developed a superior product ; 

They insured freshness of their 
goods ; 

They studied consumer preferences; 

They popularized their product by 
advertising and sampling; 

They expanded aggressively even 
during the depression; 

They put up “a good front”. 

It would seem that these are excel- 
lent principles on which to build any 
business, large or small. 


“Gargle Breath” New Ill 


Pine Bros. assert, “Gargle Breath is a 
Dead Give-Away. You simply can’t hide 
unpleasant breath under the odor of any 
mouth wash or gargle—and hope to de- 
ceive anybody. Orasol antiseptic tablets 
kill offensive odors and leave your breath 
clean and sweet.” 
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Berlitz Ads Induce 175,000 in 29: 
Lands to “Parlez” and “‘Sprecken”’ 


F the Christmas rush is heavier in 
your city this year, it is probably 
due somewhat to the fact that a 
lot of people are downtown to 

get free Berlitz language lessons, 

For the first time since Prof. M. D. 
Berlitz came over from Germany and 
established the first of his 300 lan- 
guage schools, in Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1878, the schools are offer- 
ing instruction “absolutely free’ during 
the month of December. The offer 
also includes a 20 per cent discount 
on all languages to be learned next 
year. 

Originally made in fifty-line space 
in New York newspapers (Herald 
Tribune, Sun, Times, Post and Brook- 
lyn Eagle) last week, it appears this 
week in 250 newspapers nationally 
Santa Claus’ gift to would-be linguists, 
in fact, will be the subject of weekly 
insertions in all these papers through- 
out the month. 

Inquiries from the New York ad 
have been coming in at the rate of 150 
a day, says George P. Butterly, Jr., who 
handles the advertising. What with 
the free offer and the discount, Mr. 
Butterly thinks that the present annual 
registration of 175,000 students will 
be considerably exceeded next year. 


2,700,000 Students Since 1878 


The scope of Berlitz today is far 
broader than the U. S. A. You can 
learn languages the Berlitz way in 
twenty-nine different countries. All 
told, 2,700,000 people have done so. 
Among them were presidents of 
France and the United States, members 
of European royalty, ambassadors, 
congressmen, Mark Twain, Jerome K, 
Jerome, Charles G. Norris and Burton 
Holmes. The schools today have 2,500 
faculty members and instructors. 

About two-thirds of the Berlitz 
schools are owned outright. The rest 
are operated by licensees on a royalty 
basis. All licensees must be linguists, 
but not necessarily ex-Berlitz students. 
Under J. Strumpen-Darrie, another 
native of Germany, and more recently 
Chicago manager, who became presi- 
dent of the system on the death of 
Prof. Berlitz eight or nine years ago, 
the licensees are trained at New York, 
especially in administration, When 
they know how to attract and hold 
students, they can, of course, hire in- 
structors to teach whatever languages 
they themselves may not know. 

Instruction is by the “conversational 
method.” The Berlitz people boast 
that the moment you enter one of their 


classrooms you are in a “foreign city.” 
No language is spoken but the one 
being studied. The air is thick with 
idioms. You can almost smell /a Rive 
Gauche or Unter Den Linden. 


$5 a Student in Promotion 


Today, just as twenty-five years ago, 
the Berlitz people tell us, the most 
popular among the world’s sixty-five 
languages are, in order, French, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, German, Italian and 
Russian. It is part of the service, 
though, that whatever language you 
want you shall get. If you wish to 
learn Hindustani—even if you are the 
only person in your town who wishes 
to learn Hindustani—the manager will 
dig up an instructor and start a class 
for you all by yourself, 

The average cost of a year’s instruc- 
tion is about $150. You may pay for 
it 10 per cent or more down, There 
is no carrying charge. You may do 
your learning (all the learning is done 
in the class) at what the Berlitz people 
say, ‘any hour of the day or night,” 
but which really means from morning 
till midnight. You may also get a 
transfer to any of the 299 other schools 
in any of the twenty-nine countries. 

Prospects are won by newspaper and 
direct mail advertising, as well as word- 
of-mouth. Publicity helps too. The 
schools in this country send sales let- 
ters and literature regularly to a list 
of 500,000. The advertising budget 
is large in dollars, but : me reasonable 
in percentages, The schools spend on 
a basis of $5 a student during the ac- 
tive foreign-language-learning season, 
and $8 the other five months (Decem- 
ber, May, June, July, August.) 

The advertising copy is written, Mr. 
Butterly explains, to “get the prospect 
to feel that be has found you.” Next 
year’s program (with an appropriation 
about 15 per cent larger than that of. 

1934) will consist of a series of fifty- 
two insertions, each 35 by two col- 
umns. Each will be headed, respec- 
tively, “I Am a Russian” or (Portu- 
guese, or Finn, as the case may be). 
“But I also speak French, German and 
Spanish”—the whole emphasizing the 
need for a “second language” to widen 
one’s business and social opportunities. 
In a box beside the copy will appear 
a picture of that respective native. 
The ads will be electroplated. A last 
line, containing address and phone 
number of the local Berlitz school, 
will be done by the newspapers there. 
The list of U. S. papers next year prob- 
ably will be more than 250. 
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Cornell Students Give Pros and 


Cons on “Fire the Sales Manager”’ 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your thought-provoking article 
“Should We Fire the Sales Manager 
Every Three Years?”” in the Novem- 
ber 1 issue, was used to promote dis- 
cussion in our industrial marketing 
class in the Department of Adminis- 
trative Engineering. 

I believe you will be interested in 
the ideas brought out by the discus- 
sion, for they cover both sides of the 
question and represent a young man’s 
attitude. 

In favor of the plan we had the 
following points: 

1. It keys up the entire selling 
organization. 

2. New men develop new ideas. 

3. A new man finds weak points 
in both the existing product and or- 
ganization. 

4. It eliminates mechanical think- 
ing and selling. 

The above points are covered large- 
ly by the article, but the following 
ones explain why the majority were 
opposed to the idea: 

1. The constant change in au- 
thority would promote confusion in 
the sales force. 

2. The change-over period would 
result in loss of sales in a highly 
competitive field. 

3. Is there a sufficient number of 
good men to make the plan work- 
able? 

4. It would be difficult to attract 
high-grade men under the expressed 
plan. 

5. It is not fair to the man. The 
psychological effect would be detri- 
mental. 

6. There is always the possibility 
of losing good salesmen, dealers and 
customers. 

7. It is doubtful if the plan could 
be used successfully in highly spe- 
cialized lines. 

8. The reaction on the organiza- 
tion might be negative, rather than 
positive. 

9. The success of the plan hinges 


upon the proper selection of the new 
man. 


Although the suggested plan has 
considerable merit, it was felt that too 
much depended upon the selection of 
the right man to warrant such drastic 
action. Since the results supposedly 
obtained by firing the executive are 
very desirable, the following alterna- 
tives were suggested to achieve the de- 
sired goal. 

1. Call in outside consultants to 
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check the efforts of the sales or- 
ganization and the product. 

2. A performance and rating sys- 
tem could be developed whereby 
young men would be made assistants 
to provide the necessary spark, 


3. By constantly checking trade 
magazines and general publications, 
new ideas covering their specific 
field as well as other fields would 
be uncovered. 

The entire class is anxious to hear 
the replies that you receive from ex- 
ecutives. 

J. R. BANGs, JR., 

Head of Department of Adminis- 
trative Engineering, College of 
Engineering, Cornell University. 


Does a President Admit His Own 


Failure by Firing 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


It seems to me the philosophy of 
management described by the author 
of the article ‘Should We Fire the 
Sales Manager Every Three Years?” 
is basically wrong. It assumes that all 
original ideas, as well as the sole re- 
sponsibility for fresh and creative sales 
efforts, rest with the sales manager. 
This, it would seem, is an entirely un- 
fair and unsound assumption. 

The basis of the success of an or- 
ganization lies in the strength of the 
leadership of those at its head. There- 
fore, certainly part of the responsibility 
for a successful sales program rests 
with the president of the company or 
his general manager. If these men 
have not the intelligence and the ca- 
pacity properly to evaluate the results 
of their sales manager’s work and, at 
the same time, become aware of the 
time when he, as indicated in the 
article, gets into a groove or rut of 
performance, they likewise are unfit 
for their positions of responsibility. 
Logically, then, if a general manager 
is not a good enough supervisor to call 
in his sales manager and tell him that 
his methods are becoming routine and 
lack originality, the general manager 
should be the one to be fired and not 
the sales manager. 

The theory of fresh blood and new 
ideas coming in from other industries 
is a splendid one. There are times, 
of course, when this kind of move is 
absolutely necessary. On the other 
hand, there are very often so many 
technical and specialized phases of the 
product being merchandised which the 
new man has to learn that he really 
doesn’t reach his full effectiveness until 
well into the second year. 

The pitfalls of each local and indi- 
vidual situation are varied and many. 
It would be indeed foolhardy to dis- 
charge every few years a man who has 
just become intimately acquainted with 
these pitfalls and has learned how to 
avoid them. In all probability, the 
new man would make the same kinds 
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of mistakes and, in the end, much less 
progress would be made. 

In summary, then, it seems to me 
that there is no reason for firing a 
sales manager every three years, any 
more than there is for firing the chief 
engineer or the controller or the presi- 
dent. The real answer lies in the 
president or general manager keeping 
a sharp enough eye on himself to see 
that he can keep himself and his sales 
manager out of a rut, rather than pass- 
ing the whole buck to the poor sales 
manager. Any executive officer who 
finds it necessary to discharge a sub- 
ordinate executive officer admits his 
own failure by this action. He admits 
that he was not a sufficiently intelligent 
and far-sighted manager to build this 
officer and keep him growing in his 
rightful field of activity. Therefore, 
I would certainly say, “Don’t fire the 
sales manager every three years!” Any 
president who does so admits his own 
failure, 

If other executives around the coun- 
try should happen to have replied to 
your article I should be very glad to 
study their viewpoints. 

V. W. CONOVER, 

Assistant to the President, 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., 
Philadel phia, Pa. 


Listerine Airs Grand Opera 

The makers of Listerine will begin 
broadcasting Metropolitan Opera De- 
cember 29 over an NBC national net- 
work with Geraldine Farrar, in a 
glass-enclosed box, entertaining listen- 
ers between acts with her own com- 
ments and with remarks from stars 
whom she will invite. The broadcasts 
will continue through the opera sea- 
son. Lambert Pharmacal believes that 
the former “Met” and concerti stage 
star will provide intimate backstage 
gossip from the wealth of her experi- 
ence. Although the retired singer 
may talk about breath control, it is not 
expected that she will mention the 
word ‘“‘halitosis.”’ 
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WITH 95% of all selling done by telephone, the 
Chicago office of the Altitude Petroleum Corporation 
increased its annual business from $5000 to $4,000,- 
000 in ten years. Under its merchandising plan, the 
salesmen travel their territories to develop leads 
rather than make actual sales. The date the customer 
will be in need of supplies is reported to the home 
office. Then the telephone is used to close the order. 

* “Our customers like this method of contact,” says 
the Sales Manager. “From the day we started we have 
steadily increased volume and profits. Every customer 
is called every three weeks or oftener, and the 
speedy service we give, because of our use of 


Long Distance, is a large factor in our success.” 


example of what Long : 


TELEPHONE 


sales volume of $4 


American business records include many stories of 
companies that have based substantial growth on 
their every-day use of Long Distance Telephone Ser- 
vice. Long Distance contributes to success because 
it saves time, gets things done, costs little. Companies 
of every size report that it brings results. 

You will find that the planned, systematic use of 
Long Distance for every department of your business 
—purchasing, accounting, traffic, production, execu- 
tive — is a means to increase profits . . . speed up 
service ... lower operating costs. Telephone your 
local Bell Telephone office today. A representa- 
tive will call to explain the various ways in which 


yourconcerncansuccessfully use Long Distance. 


TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 

FROM TO DAYTIME 7 P.M. 8:30 P.M. 
a. a ee 2 See ee SPA $ .40 
Minneapolis ..... ES se ee 6 ae es Se ns wa ee ea 1.50 
eS ae CS 5 ee ee ae rea ae 1.75 
SS a Mameee Gey 4.0 s'« + ee a 4 a ae 2.25 
New Orleans ..... San Francisco ..... Te ene RS ee | Saree 4.00 
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‘“Package’’ House Makers Expect 
Boom But Not on Instalment Plan 


Will the government's easy-money- 
for-housing plan boom prefabricated 
houses next Spring? Makers of “pack- 
age houses’” are wondering—hope- 
fully. 

Public interest in this new industry 
took a leap early this month when a 
fluke news story was released in Wash- 
ington saying such houses were going 
to be sold on a nothing-down-$38-a- 
month basis. 

This greatly disturbed American 
Houses, Inc., of New York, which 
has such a plan tucked away in a desk. 
But the plan is not ready to operate— 
and may never be. The company is 
now selling steel-frame, composition- 
wall, flat-roof houses completely 
equipped with lighting, heating, cool- 
ing, cooking, washing and radio equip- 
ment—even with furniture and rugs— 
all as one complete package. It is 
selling them only for cash. 

It has sold and erected 14 such 
houses during 1934 and the latter part 
of 1933. All of them are within 400 
miles of New York City. Prices with- 
out furniture range from $3,900 up. 
Sizes begin with 5-room cottages and 
range up to 10-room, two-story dwell- 
ings by the addition of standard sec- 
tions. 

The hope of American Houses, Inc., 
is that before long it will be able to 
load a complete house on a huge spe- 
cially constructed truck, deliver it to a 
buyer’s lot, erect it in three or four 
days with the little crew of men who 
live in the truck while they are at the 
site, and turn it over to the owner with 
electric lights glowing, radio running, 
refrigerator chilled, and water ore. 
at the glistening kitchen faucets. 

All the buyer has to do is provide 
the lot, pick out the house he likes 
among the typical ones set up in the 
showroom in Grand Central Palace 
and pay cash for it. Under the new 
government-sponsored home buying 
plan, he can now borrow about 80% 
at his local bank. But the sensational 
nothing-down-and-$38-a-month scheme 
must wait. American Houses, Inc., 
backed by a new holding company 
called Houses, Inc., may eventually get 
around to instalment selling such as 
it has contemplated. 

Meantime it plans the immediate 
opening of a real estate development 
somewhere in Westchester County, 
New York's richest suburban area. 
This is to whet the ambition of real 
estate operators to go and do likewise 
with prefabricated houses. 

Also the company is working out a 
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plan by which furniture intended es- 
pecially for such houses may be sold 
in furniture and department stores in 
“packages.” The proper assortment 
for a five-room model may be lumped 
together at a modest package price; 
that for a 6-room house at a slightly 
higher price, and so on. 

Meantime three other companies are 
promoting the prefabricated house 


idea. But all three lean strongly 
toward metal. They use not only steel 
frames, as does American Houses, 
Inc., but also steel panels, whereas 
American employs insulated composi- 
tion walls and roofs. 

The three are General Houses, Inc., 
operating in the Chicago region, the 
Insulated Steel Company, of Cleveland, 
which employs Armco iron liberally, 
and Universal Houses, Inc., of Cincin- 
nati. Each has erected a number of 
houses and looks forward into 1935 
for further expansion aided by easier 
home loans from banks. 


Do Salesmen Like Contests? 
Survey Replies Emphatic “Yes” 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I read with interest the returns, re- 
ported in your October 10 issue, of a 
survey conducted among salesmen as 
to their attitude on sales contests. Last 
year I made a similar survey, mailing 
out questionnaires to several hundred 
men who had won prizes in various 
sales contests during the years 1931- 
32-33, a period when selling was dif- 
ficult, and during which time sales 
enthusiasm was at its lowest pitch. 

The following questions were asked: 

1. Do you approve of prize con- 
tests? 

2. Do contests stimulate you to 
greater selling effort? 

3. Are you pleased with the prizes 
you have won? 

4. Does the home influence drive 
you to greater effort? (i. e., does 
your family usually share in the 
prize awards?) 

Reports were received from 37 

states, and answers were as follows: 

99% answered ‘‘Yes” to Question 1. 

97% answered “Yes” to Question 2. 

99% answered “Yes” to Question 3. 

92% answered ‘‘Yes’’ to Question 4. 

The space left on the questionnaire 
for “Remarks” brought back some in- 
teresting comments. Here are some: 

“The different prizes I can win, to- 
gether with greater commissions, are 
exceedingly attractive. I think it is 
very profitable for the company and all 
concerned.” 

“Best contests to stir up most inter- 
est now are merchandise prize awards.” 

“It’s the game that is most interest- 
ing, although the reward is not bad.” 

“The prizes received have been of 
excellent quality and workmanship.” 

“It is a great game. It instills a 
keen desire to go after business.” 

“Any prize stimulates. More con- 
tests, more prizes.” 

“A good prize puts more kick into 


the selling game.” 

“It is the desire to lead the pack.” 

“The prize has its appeal sure 
enough, but it’s the old Yankee = 
of fighting to win that puts the kick 
in it. Here’s hoping for some more 
good, spicy contests.” 

“It is the spirit of competition that 
especially appeals to me, that, and to 
a great extent, the value and high 
grade of prizes given.” 

“Interested in any nature of contest 
so long as it has prizes as good as 
yours.” 

“It’s sort of a game with me. I won 
a good many prizes through you and 
like them very much,” 

“A contest without prize awards 
would be no contest.” 

“Any kind of contest puts life in a 
sales organization.” 

In my opinion, the results of this 
survey have made it unnecessary for 
sales managers to speculate on the 
effect of prize campaigns—the answer, 
as indicated above, proves conclusively 
that the majority of salesmen are 
heartily in accord with the plan. It 
also answers why increases in sales of 
from 20 to 50% are not uncommon 
during this type of campaign—the 
men like it. 

H. I. CRAMER, 

Sales Promotion Manager, 
Sales Contests, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Trains Home Economists 


The Westinghouse “Home of To- 
morrow,” showing the latest home 
equipment, having been visited by 
75,000 people at Mansfield, Ohio, will 
be turned into a training laboratory 
for home economics workers January 
1. Groups of women “home 
economists” employed by public utili- 
ties will live in the house for short 
periods of special training. 
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1ess Paper Advertising Has 
rtant Part in Our Success” 


Says Frederic A. Williams, President and Treasurer 


Special Copy for Each Job 


“We emphatically do not believe in standardized copy 
to do these different jobs. We know from long experi- 
ence the actual people we must sell in these different 
markets often vary greatly and almost always are inter- 
ested in our products from a highly specialized angle. 
That is just the thing to which we seek to cater. 

“In the preparation of copy we do not spare expense. 
We always buy full page space and frequently avail 
ourselves of preferred positions. We make extensive 
use of color and in several important media have gone 
in for four-color process, the use of which is still quite 
rare in the business paper field. The art work for our 
business paper advertising comes under the same quality 
specileations as for our national advertising. Sometimes 
art alone costs more than the space does. 


We Know It Pays 


“We go to such lengths in all these different directions 
because we know it pays us to do so. We know that 
business paper advertising can be effectively used to win 
and maintain the good will, interest and orders of those 
who can buy our merchandise in the trade, professional, 
institutional and other channels of distribution. 

“In each field that represents a sizeable market for 
our company we utilize all of the well-edited business 
journals—which is to say the ones that are on their toes. 
We believe that well-edited business journals afford 
advertisers an endorsement by association with their 
editorial good will which it behooves manufacturers to 
utilize in no uncertain, no spasmodic, no super modest 
terms.” 


ith the function and use of business papers, 
id sponsored by these leading publications: 


ST, New York MILL AND FACTORY, New York 

POWER, Chicago NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, Cleveland 
ork NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago 

w York OIL AND GAS JOURNAL, Tulsa 

York OIL WEEKLY, Houston 

R, Indianapolis OUTFITTER OF EATING AND DRINKING 
EVIEW, New York PLACES, Chicago 

New York PROGRESSIVE GROCER, New York 

URNAL, New York RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER, Neu 

York 


R-KEYSTONE, New RUG PROFITS, New York 
SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 
TIRES, New York 


CANNON MILLS, Ine. 


vW 


How Cannon Mills 
Makes Business Paper 
Advertising Pay 

!. They build campaigns around 


their different products and their 
different markets. 


2. They choose the best-edited 
papers in each field. 


3. They advertise regularly. 
i. They use dominating space. 


*». They buy the best in copy and 
art. 


6. They custom-build each adver- 
tisement for the particular clien- 
tele served by the business paper. 
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level of building construction 
quarter of the 1920-1930 average. 


1931 1934 


is only a 
Normally the building 


industry contributes at least half as much to the nation’s 
purchasing power as either manufacturing payrolls or 
farm income. 


What’s Impeding Recovery 
in the Building Industry? 


BY JULES BACKMAN AND A. L. JACKSON 


Vice-Presidents, Economics Statistics, Inc.. 
New York City 


UILDING construction fell to 
13% of the 1920-30 average, 
the low point of the depres- 
sion, in December, 1932. 
With the aid of government funds, 
activity increased to 24.8% in Octo- 
ber, 1933, and has fluctuated in a nar- 
row range slightly below this level 
ever since. In October, 1934, our “‘vol- 
ume’ construction index registered 
23. In contrast, the level of 
manufacturing production has fluctu- 
ated between 70 and 100%, averaging 
about 80% during the past year, and 
mining activity has been only slightly 
below the level of manufacturing 
activity. From these statistics it is evi- 
dent that the dullness in the building 
and allied heavy industries is partially 
responsible for the current low level 
of business activity in the United 
States. 


7 ¢ 


To indicate further the importance 
of this industry, the following figures 
are interesting: During the years 
1920-30 inclusive, over $5,500,000,- 
000 per year was spent on building. 
During 1933 only slightly more than 
$1,500,000,000 was spent, while in 
1934 the total funds spent on building 
in the United States will be less than 
$2,000,000,000, even including gov- 
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ernment projects which have account- 
ed for approximately one-half the total. 

The $5,500,000,000 spent annually 
on building during the years 1920-30 
was a large source of our total pur- 
chasing power, Approximately 50% 
of this total was paid in wages and the 
remainder went for the purchase of 
materials and supplies, which in turn 
caused an increase in employment and 
payrolls of allied industries. One need 
only compare this figure with farm 
income and manufacturing payrolls to 
see the significance of the building 
industry as a source of purchasing 
power. The average annual farm in- 
come during the years 1920-30 was 
less than $10,000,000,000 and the 
total payrolls in the manufacturing in- 
dustry were only slightly in excess of 
this figure. These two factors are 
generally considered the most im- 
portant sources of purchasing power. 
As can be seen from the above figures, 
building is at least one-half as im- 
portant as either of the other two. 

In the light of these statistics, it is 
evident that building activity must in- 
crease if we are to exceed the high 
point of recovery made in the last year. 
This is now generally recognized by 
business leaders and Administration 


officials, and in part accounts for the 
big drive now in progress to revive the 
building industry. |The immediate 
problem is, ‘How shall building 
activity be increased?” Shall the gov- 
ernment attempt to hurry the process 
by engaging in the industry, or shall 
the slower (but more certain from a 
long range point of view) process of 
private building be followed? Thus, 
the present problem resolves itself into 
the question of government versus 
private action. In each case the prob- 
lem of reducing building costs should 
be attacked, but experience shows that 
this reduction will not be a pre- 
requisite to governmental projects 
while it will be to private building. 
Let us consider each of these agencies 
in turn. 


Slum Clearance Projects 


A few of the many projects that 
could be undertaken by the govern- 
ment with government funds are slum 
clearance, low cost home building, 
elimination of grade crossings, etc. 
No matter which of these types of 
projects were to be selected, the effect 
on purchasing power would be sim- 
ilar, and certain problems would have 
to be met. The program of slum 
clearance can be used as an example 
to illustrate this statement. 

Slum clearance as a means of end- 
ing the depression was first seriously 
advocated in 1931, but the heavy 
liquidation of securities, the poor state 
of the mortgage money market, and 
the high level of building costs, made 
it impossible to secure private funds 
for such projects. Under the Roose- 
velt Administration several projects 
have been undertaken with public 
funds. As yet, none of them has 
proved to be successful, either from 
an economic or social point of view. 
The reason for this lack of success 
can best be explained by defining a 
slum. A slum is a district that is run 
down because the income of the in- 
dividuals living there is not sufficient 
to permit the proper alterations and 
repairs necessary to keep it up to the 
proper standard. Only those people 
who cannot afford to live elsewhere 
move to and remain in these districts. 

Statistics show that the average 
monthly rental per room in slum areas 
in New York City and other impor- 
tant cities averages about $6. At pre- 
vailing costs of construction (see be- 
low), new buildings cannot be erected 
nor old buildings improved to rent 
for less than $10 per room per month. 
In view of these facts, it would be 
necessary to lower building costs very 
sharply in order to be able to rent 
rooms at $6 per month without losses. 

(Continued on page 642) 
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EN TOTAL ADVERTISING, 
EN ADVERTISING GAINS 


The Inquirer leads all Philadelphia newspapers in 


volume of paid advertising for the first 11 months 
of 1934. 


The Inquirer's gain of 555 columns of advertising in 
November was far greater than the gains of all 
other Philadelphia newspapers combined. 


November marked the eighth consecutive month 
in which The Inquirer registered a substantial adver- 
tising increase over 1933. 


Che Philadelphia Mnguirer 


Pennsylvania's Greatest Morning Newspaper 


DECEMBER 15, 


DAILY 295,735 SUNDAY 650,743 
Average Net Paid Circulation for the Six Months Ending September 30, 1934 


1934 


Monday 


¥% MODERN MINSTRELS 

A black face chorus of 35 sit and sing 
between two famous “end” men. Per- 
formed in costume before an early 
morning audience. 9:00-—10:00 a.m. 


% COBINA WRIGHT 

The popular socialite sings. And in- 
troduces famous people to the after- 
noon audience. 3:00-4:00 p.m. 


THE LITTLE HOUSE FAMILY 

A typical American family learns 
how much fun it is to build a house. 
Broadcast from the studio of “The 
Little House.” 4:00-4:15 p.m. 


CHICAGO VARIETY HOUR 


Chicago parades its talent over the 
CBS Network. 4:30-5:00 p.m. 


Tuesday 


¥%& HAPPY DAYS 

From WCAU, Philadelphia, a lively 
array of big-time talent goes on the 
Columbia Network. 9:00—10:00 a.m. 


THE LAUGH CLINIC 

Russell Pratt and Ransome Sherman, 
known to laugh-lovers as the “Two 
Doctors.” With organist Eddie Dun- 
stedter’s musical cure, Al Roth’s laugh- 
ing trombones. 10:30-—11:00 a.m. 


¥% COLUMBIA VARIETY HOUR 
The cream of CBS staff talent. Fray 
and Braggiotti. Johnny Green. Fred- 
die Rich. Mark Warnow. Nick Lucas. 
Vera Van. Betty Barthell. Loretta 
Lee and others. 3:00-4:00 p.m. 


AT THE LITTLE HOUSE 


Well known people talk from “The 
Little House” on topics for housewives 
and home-builders. 4:00-4:15 p.m. 


Wednesday 


THE JOKE BOOK REVIEW 

A new wrinkle in entertainment. The 
listeners who think they can write 
better jokes than the professional gag 
writers have their inning...with saxo- 
phones fora jury. 9:00-9:30 a.m. 


BRIGHT LIGHTS 
Philadelphia broadcasts its brightest 


Wednesday (cont.) 


¥& KATE SMITH’S MATINEE 

A variety hour whose daytime success 
has blazed a new trail. Kate acts as 
impresario. Introduces guest stars and 
world’s champions. 3:00-4:00 p.m. 


Thursday 


SUNNYSIDE UP 


Songs, humor and morning cheer in 
a rollicking review. 9:00-9:45 a.m. 


COUNTRY CHURCH 

Human interest, songs and music, 
broadcast from the West, by a non- 
sectarian corporation established b 
the Rev. W. B. Hogg. 11:30-12 noon. 


3% ROADWAYS OF ROMANCE 

Vera Van and Jerry Cooper, two of 
Columbia’s most promising young 
soloists, in a serial romance, with the 
romantic music of many nations. 
Supported by Freddie Rich’s Orches- 
tra and a large cast. 3:00-4:00 p.m. 


VISITING THE LITTLE HOUSE 

Visits to “The Little House” by a 
young — about to be married. 
They are shown the practical side of 
home-making. 4:00-4:15 p.m. 


Friday 


DEAR COLUMBIA 

A novel show—the first of its kind 
started November 30. Dramatization 
of letters received by CBS and its 
artists, in the fan mail. 9:00-9:45 a.m. 


PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY 


‘A two hour program of incomparable 


symphonic music—a new series this 
fall, under the baton of Leopold 
Stokowsky. 3:00-5:00 p.m. 


Saturday 


CHEER UP 

A bright program of laughs and 
musical gayety. 9:00-9:45 p.m. 
BUFFALO VARIETY SHOW 


The best local talent goes on the 
Network to rival Broadway with a 


entertainment. 10:30-11 :00 a.m. sparkling variety show.3 :30—4 :00p.m. 


* FULL HOUR SHOWS IN THE DAYTIME...A CBS INNOVATION 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


- 410 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


SM’s Three-Minute Report on 


Marketing Trends in Washington 


Washington, Dec. 10. 


ECENTLY, according to a 
predominant Washington in- 
terpretation, the Executive 


Committee of the Food and 
Grocery Chain Stores of America, 
Inc., recommended that provisions for 
quality grade labeling, with brief mod- 
ifying descriptions, be incorporated in 
the canning industry code. 

It has been said that the reason 
for this sudden cooperation with the 
NRA and falling in line with the 
President's ideas was a desire to fore- 
stall any Congressional action on the 
label matter when the Food and Drug 
Bill comes up for consideration. 

But, however that may be, the rec- 
ommendation was contained in a 
report submitted to Division Ad- 
ministrator Armin W. Riley by the 
president of the association. 

In recommending the grade system 
of labeling, the committee rejected the 
so-called “descriptive” type of label- 
ing which had been urged by a com- 
mittee of canners, and of which I 
gave you a sample last issue in the 
case of canned corn. 

The committee also recommended 
that the wholesale and retail fruit and 
grocery trade codes be amended to 
forbid distribution of any goods not 
labeled as to grade. 


Chains vs. Manufacturers 


Quite naturally the officials of the 
Administration regarded the action of 
the chain stores as particularly sig- 
nificant and a long step forward. In 
fact, it might be construed, except 
for the remaining necessary formal- 
ities, as the entire circuit. Certainly 
home base isn’t more than a step 
away, and the ball is over the fence. 

Since the group represented by the 
Association controls more than 22,000 
retail food outlets and includes prac- 
tically all of the chain store organiza- 
tions of the country except the A & 
P—designing its own grading labels 
in accordance with Administration 
wishes—it is no wonder that feathers 
are preening in all the caps in NRA- 
dom. 

Private brands, incidentally, which 
the chain stores have packed to their 
specifications and for which they de- 
sign labels, also fall into the affected 
group as well as the important brands 
of nationally known and advertised 
foods. 

Briefly summarized, the committee’s 
recommendations are: 
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(1) Adoption of the standards for 
grades officially promulgated by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for tomatoés, 
cream style corn, whole-grain corn, peas, 
snap beans and grapefruit. (The five 
vegetable items named represent approxi- 
mately half the pack of all canned vege- 
tables. But you may bet your little but- 
tons and boots that if the Administration 
wants the other half in the same category 
it will get them.) 

(2) The four grades of each of these 
products should be designated by the terms 
“Fancy,” “Choice,” “Standard” and ‘Sub- 
standard.” 

(3) One of these terms designating the 
grade should appear prominently on every 
label, together with a “key” to these grad- 
ing terms which will make clear to the 
consumer the relative quality of each of 
the four. 

(4) In addition, the size of the peas 
and snap beans should be stated on the 
label and in the case of grapefruit the 
legend, “packed without added sugar,” 
should appear on the label where ap- 
plicable. 

(5) The President should appoint a 
permanent committee to consider continu- 
ously the whole problem of standards and 
labels. This committee would be responsi- 
ble for recommending that additional 
products be added to the original six, as 
satisfactory standards for such products 
may be developed. (Perhaps such a com- 
mittee of semi-permanent nature might be 
appointed through the facilities of Division 
VI of the NRA, its later disposition de- 
pending in a measure on the final form 
of legislation to continue the principles of 
the NRA.) ; ; 

Further and more detailed restric- 
tive rules are also proposed, such as 
forbidding the use of the words 
“fancy,” “‘choice’’ and others finally 
listed in the grading terms, on a label 
except as referring to the recognized 
grade of the contents of the can. 

Much has been issued by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration showing 
the Governmental conception of the 
rise in business morale since the com- 
mencement of the Housing program. 
But it has been taken with a slight 
grain of salt. 

And now the American Federation 
of Labor, whether to curry Adminis- 
tration approval or not is another 
question, has issued a statement show- 
ing that the building employment 
trend is upwatd. Mirabile dictu. 

According to the research depart- 
ment of the Federation, employment 
in the building trades for November 
overcame the customary seasonal de- 
cline and held steady. For the first 
November since the department was 
set up in 1928, employment in the 
industry has held steady, and between 
August and the end of October there 
was an increase of 40,000 union men 
at work. 


September showed a 2% increase 


over August, and October an identical 
rise over September. This is especial- 
ly significant when it is considered 
that even in the ta-ra-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay years of 1928 and 1929 there 
were decreases of 3 and 9%, respec- 
tively, for November from the pre- 
ceding month of October. And this 
year there was no change. In all of 
the trades, however, the number of 
union men employed dropped 1%. 
Said A. F. of L. President William 
Green: “It is, I believe, most sig- 
nificant that in the. ‘few months the 
National Housing Act has been in 
effect, the downward trend of building 
has been checked and apparently re- 
versed. If we can only break 
down the unreasonable and out-dated 
prejudice against construction in win- 
ter the showing will be vastly better.” 


Building Employment Up 


On the same situation said FHA’s 
Director of Public Relations Ward M. 
Canaday: ‘If we could start tomor- 
row building houses at our normal 
rate we should have to fill a vacuum 
created by the depression of 1,750,000 
houses. It would take five years to 
do it. . In the building trades 
—I am told—from 60 to 75% of all 
the money spent for repairs, building 
and improvements goes directly to 
labor, and this money is re-spent and 
turned over by those who receive it 
so that approximately $4 worth of 
business is done during the year for 
every dollar of initial expenditure. 

“Our whole prosperity is based on 
the velocity of money—on turnover, 
and to the extent that we can start 
now doing the necessary things to pre- 
serve our property from destruction 
and decay, we are starting the process 
of turnover of private business which 
will take people off relief rolls, put 
them on private payrolls, and restore 
PROFIT to business.” 

The capitalization of the recently 
much disputed word is Mr. Canaday’s. 
But in following up his words, it is 
interesting to note that there are 
over 4,000 local housing campaigns 
throughout the country. 

And one automobile manufacturer 
is experimenting with the idea of 
small homes to be turned out on mass 
production, and sold all ready to be 
put up in an hour and have the 
plumbing and electricity connected 
Buy it in the morning, sleep in it tha' 
night. Another automobile manufac- 
turer is toying with the notion o! 
building apartment house units for 
illy-paid members of the white collar 
class, renting three-room flats for un 
der forty dollars a month, and having 
air-conditioning installed for a con 
stant temperature the year round. 
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- Ask anyone living in the WI IC Communities 

“ who New England’s No. 1 Ccwboy is, and the 

a answer always is ‘Marc Williams.” A nativé 

ss of Texas, Williams has a seemingly endless list 

ch of cowboy songs, and rounds up fan mailby the 

= corral-full. He typifies the wealth of talent 

, available at Station WTIC. 

ly The Nation’s Leading Test Market 

= According to a recent Sales Management sur- 

vn vey conducted by the Ross Federal Service 

Ns among 129 leading agencies and advertisers, 
Hartford—the capital of the WIIC Commu- 


DECEMBER 15, 1934 


Potential WTIC Primary Audience .. 
Drug Stores, Number 
Volume of Business 


nities—is the first and most typical American 
test market. Consider the buying power repre- 
sented by these facts: 1 out of 3 paid an income 
tax this year. Compared to last year, bank de- 
posits are up 19% ; department store sales 18%; 
car loadings 29% and new car sales 35%. 


And — Station WTIC offers the one way to 
reach this 1,500,000 population market at small 
cost. A few choice hours are now available. 
Full particulars on request. 

New York Office: 220 E. 42nd St., J. J. Weed, Manager 
Chicago Office: 203 No. Wabash Ave., C.C. Weed, Manager 


STATION WTIC HARTFORD, CONN. 


50,000 WATTS 


Owned by the Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 


The WTIC Communities 


A prosperous population in a compact market 


Facts for Drug and Cosmetic Advertisers 


1,580,367 Operated Daily 
863 7:00 A.M. to 12:00 Midnight 
Sundays 9:30 A.M. to Midnight 
Member New England and 
NBC—WEAF Networks 
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Poe RPS $25,929,000 
59 


* HONORABLE MENTION 


Advertising 
Well 
Directed 


= =_=—\o0} N 
SE Et SWATCH SA . o 
WALES WATCH CADILLAC wx» LASALLE 
* HONORABLE MENTION 


CAMPBELL-EWALD 


HENRY T. EWALD, President 
NE W YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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SAN FRANCISCO . 


AGAIN CAMPBELL-EWALD 


=PONTI 
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LEADS 


IN POSTER DESIGN 


OR the fourth consecutive year— 

Campbell-Ewald has won major honors at 
the National Exhibition of Poster Art — held 
annually in Chicago. 
More than four hundred posters—the finest 
examples of outdoor advertising produced in 
America during the last twelve months—com- 
peted for recognition this year. 


The judges were ten men and women of 
national reputation in art, advertising and 
merchandising. The result— 
To Campbell-Ewald Company — 

First and third prizes 

Four Honorable Mention awards 
And, in addition, twenty-two of the thirty-one 
posters exhibited by Campbell-Ewald were 


selected for a place among the “One Hundred 
Best Posters of the Year.” 


During the last four years Campbell-Ewald post- 
ers have won seven of the twelve major prizes 
offered at these great national exhibitions. 


Here is the record— 


1931— First and second prizes 
1932 —First prize 

1933 —Second and third prizes 
1934— First and third prizes 


These achievements are mentioned not in any 
spirit of boasting, but merely as an indication 
of the outstanding creative ability that has been 
assembled in this organization for the benefit 
of its clients, and that extends through every 
department of advertising and merchandising 
service. 


“Advertising Well Directed” is much more than 
a mere catch phrase, 
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DESIGNING *#0 


7 a & & 


| Because the “Delec- 


"| tor” model, designed 
| by Walter Dorwin 
' Teague, is the de 

* luxe item in the 
Floyd-Wells line, the 

company urged sales- 

men to secure ex- 


clusive dealerships 
where possible. That 
dealers appreciated 


» the beauty and prac- 
ticality of the rede- 
signed range is evi- 
denced by the 200% 
rise in their num- 
bers. Many ordered 
from photographs 
alone. 


We Restyled Our Stoves, Raised 
the Price, and Sales Jumped 300% 


Y the redesign and restyling of 
our line of Bengal gas ranges, 
we have increased our sales in 
the past six months more than 

300% over the corresponding period 
last year, We have also secured over 
200% more outlets, many of these 
being of a higher type which had re- 
fused our line before. And these in- 
creases were made by a product priced 
15% higher. 

In order to understand the signifi- 
cance of these increases, let us ex- 
amine conditions in the gas range mar- 
ket and the reason why we restyled our 
line. For 51 years we have manufac- 
tured a complete line of coal and com- 
bination coal and gas ranges, dis- 
tributed only in the Northeast. Since 
these stoves were bought largely by 
the foreign born, this market has less- 
ened with the decrease of immigration. 
Changes in housing have helped to 
reduce our product's market, though 
our sales and our relative position in 
the industry have strengthened until 
today we are a dominating factor. Ten 
years ago we brought out a line of gas 
ranges, both to broaden our field and 
to enter the manufacture of a product 
whose market was rapidly expanding. 
This new line met with reasonable 
success but not enough to make us 
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more than a negligible factor in the 
gas range industry. 

Moreover, unstable prices in the in- 
dustry made it difficult for us to sell 
at a profit, Obviously we needed a 
redesigned product so advanced in its 
engineering and so attractive in appear- 
ance that it would literally take itself 
out of competition and permit us, as a 
relatively small factor in the gas range 
branch of the industry, to enjoy a 
steady and profitable distribution 
among selected outlets. 

To redesign and restyle our line, 
we turned to Walter Dorwin Teague, 
who, in the two new models, the 
“Delector’” and the ‘“Savora,” has 
given us gas ranges that have been of 
sufficient “news” in the industry to 
increase our sales 300%. 

The Teague-designed ‘Delector,” 
our de luxe model, was welcomed by 
dealers not only because of its appear- 
ance but because of its many conveni- 
ence advantages. Notable is a covered 
manifold invented by Mr. Teague and 
for which patent application has been 
made by the Floyd-Wells Company. 
The instant-opening cover keeps gas 
controls out of the reach of children. 
The gas cocks themselves are located 
below the manifold—out of the heat 
zone of the burner box. When closed, 


BY 


EDWARD GARNO 


General Sales Manager, 
The Floyd-Wells Company, 
Royersford, Pennsylvania 


the manifold is an integral part of the 
general design, greatly pet to its 
beauty. 

Another special feature that appeal- 
ed to the i is the hand-level broiler, 
constructed like a filing cabinet, with 
a special cast-aluminum pan that is 
smokeless and odorless and which can 
be pulled in or out to inspect, pre- 
pare or remove the contents at any 
time, Distinct and separate from the 
baking oven, the broiler compartment 
is placed at a level easily reached 
without kneeling or bending. Also, 
the door handles are non-heat-con- 
ducting, and are so placed as to be 
visible and convenient even when the 
doors are in a horizontal position, thus 
eliminating the possibility of burning 
the hands. 

When the new line was ready for 
the trade, some six months ago, we 
called to the home office our ten sales- 
men—who operate on a drawing-ac- 
count, commission and bonus basis in 
protected territories, and carefully ex- 
plained our merchandising policy. 

We wanted selected distribution in 
our normal outlets: Furniture and 
stove stores, public utilities and depart- 
ment stores. Because our product was 
in the higher-price bracket (our list 
price is $139.20), we desired to avoid 
costly price wats, so we required our 
salesmen as nearly as possible to se- 
cure exclusive outlets in the smaller 
cities and, at most, two or three deal- 
ers in the larger cities. Rather than 
jeopardize the salesman’s opportunity 
to select his outlets, we refrained at 
this point from any trade paper or 
direct-mail advertising of the new 
models. Because our new design was 
dramatic and of distinct competitive 
value, we featured its beauty and the 
prestige of its designer in our sales 
literature and in the sales solicitations 
of our sales force. That this appeal 
captured the trade is proved by the 
200% more dealers who took on this 
line, with many selecting the stoves 
only from photographs. 

Not only did the redesigned range 
have dealer “‘sales’ appeal in indi- 
vidual solicitations, but it' also attract- 
ed much attention at group meetings 
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Carved Wood and Gold, Leaf 


NOW-BAKELITE MOLDED AND SILVERY CHROME 


N THE DAYS of Louis XVI a 

barometer was a rare and costly 
instrument worthy of a case hand 
wrought by the most skilled of artisans. 
Today, barometers of far greater accu- 
racy also have cases by talented artist 
designers, but they are produced of 
Bakelite Molded by the thousands 
and sold for a few dollars. 

Today, perhaps as never before, 
people have an appreciation of beauty, 
even in articles of utility. Within the 
few years since artist designers first 
undertook product design, it has been 
demonstrated time and time again 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF 


that pleasing design is an important 
and measurable aid to greater sales. 
These same designers also have found 
that the use of Bakelite Materials 
makes practical the economical re- 
production of their designs. 

These Bakelite Materials, both 
molded and laminated, possess many 
valuable properties. They are strong, 
hard, resistant to moisture and to 
temperature and atmospheric condi- 
tions; they do not deteriorate with 
age and their finish is durable; they 
are readily adaptable to the accurate 
and economical reproduction of 


almost any design, and are available 
in black and many colors. When you 
are undertaking product redesign or 
the development of new products we 
invite you to consider the advantages 
of Bakelite Materials and to enlist our 
cooperation. We also would be glad 
to have you write for copies of our 
informative illustrated booklets 26M, 
"Bakelite Molded” and 26L,"Bakelite 
Laminated”. 


”™ 
Leaf 


Illustration shows Louis XVI barometer of carved, 
gilded wood; and Taylor Stormoguide with Bakelite 
Molded case, designed by Walter Dorwin Teague. 


43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 
CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin 
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and shows. A case in point is the 
Boston Furniture Exhibit where in 
former years dealers had shown little 
interest in our gas range line. This 
year our line was successful in opening 
a great many new accounts right at 
the exhibit, and we look forward to 
real volume from this territory. 

One of the plus values of the new 
design was its ability to break into 
volume outlets. We had been trying 
to sell a large New York state dealer 
for some time. When he saw the re- 
designed line, he took to it imme- 
diately. Because of the sales advan- 
tages of our product and the right to 
sell it exclusively in that territory with- 
out danger of cut-throat price com- 
petition, this dealer has placed volume 
orders with us in a plan to make our 
line his leader as well as his largest 
seller. 


Two Ways of Helping Dealers 


To help our dealers sell the new 
line, we are experimenting with one 
plan and pushing another, the basis 
of which we have proved successful 
after a two-year trial, The experi- 
mental type of promotion plan is be- 
ing worked for us by one of our sales- 
men. To dealers who have outlying 
prospects who find it inconvenient to 
come into their stores, the salesman is 
offering the demonstration service of a 
stove-equipped trailer and demonstra- 
tor. The dealer makes the dates with 
prospects, the demonstrator is routed 
to the dealer's town, and the demon- 
strator and dealer’s salesmen call on 
prospects at their homes. Brought into 
the trailer, the prospect is given a 
demonstration of one of the models in 
the line. 

The other plan is designed to make 
use of satisfied customers. Here is 
the typical letter we send our deal- 
ers to explain this plan: 


“Your Bengal sales record book is being 
mailed you today with insertion of sales 
serial slip covering your recent shipment. 
You will note the serial number of this 
slip corresponds to the serial number ap- 
pearing on the small brass plate on the end 
of the range which you purchased. 

“When you have sold this range, we 
would appreciate your filling out the sales 
slip and mailing us the duplicate. When 
we receive this serial slip our Sales Service 
Department immediately gets to work for 
you. They write your customer compli- 
menting her on her selection of a Bengal 
range and endeavoring to secure prospects 
for more Bengal ranges in your territory. 
They also tell her that if through our com- 
bined efforts we are successful in selling 
any of her friends whose names she might 
give us, we will give her a very attractive 
gift such as a waterless cooker or piece of 
enamelware, for which our dealers stand 
one-half the cost ($1) and the Floyd- 
Wells Company stands the other half, since 
this is a mutually beneficial proposition. 

“After she has sent us a list of pros- 
pects we immediately write all these pros- 
pects. We ask the prospects to return to 
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us, properly filled out, a card which we 
enclose. From those cards we find out just 
which sort of range she is using; whether 
or not she likes it, and if she were going 
to buy a mew range, just what type 
it would be. This gives us some material 
to work on. It also helps your salesman 
in closing the prospect. Most up-to-date 
merchandising companies of today are 
stressing very strongly using the “User” 
to get new prospects. We write a series 
of three letters to the prospects, sending 
you copies each time, and just as soon as 
anything develops, we notify you imme- 
diately. 

“The return of these sales serial slips 
also entitles you to our $2 advertising 
allowance in conjunction with our 1934 
advertising campaign. This allowance is 
made provided that our dealer spends an 
equal amount in Bengal promotion, and 
that we are given reasonable proof of his 
doing so. Our booklet telling about this 
advertising is enclosed in attached envel- 
ope, and if it is not clear to you we would 
appreciate your writing us for details. 

“Most Bengal dealers keep their sales 
record books handy in their stove depart- 
ment. It is an excellent closing argument 
with a prospective buyer to show her how 
many of her neighbors are satisfied Bengal 
users, 

“Some of our older and larger accounts 


pride themselves on the fact that they have 
filled from ten to fifteen sales record books. 
We will look forward to the time when 
your book has been filled and we can mail 
you another.” 

With the initial letter to the customer 
asking how she likes the new stove, 
we enclose a one-year guarantee. If 
she writes back and sends us the names 
of prospects, we show our apprecia- 
tion by sending her some gift such as 
a handy hot-dish-holder pad set. Not 
only is this customer contact bringing 
us live leads, but it is building tangible 
good will. 

With such follow through to cash in 
on the advantages redesign has given 
us, we expect to consolidate our gains 
of the past seven months. Certainly 
this past selling season has proved to 
us that styling or eye appeal is a vast- 
ly more important sales weapon than 
we had ever believed, not only because 
it is easier to sell, but because its de- 
sirability gives us a bargaining advan- 
tage in selecting the right type of 
dealer. 


Silver Protector: Place 
an open jar of Silver 
Sentry in a drawer, cab- 
inet or showcase contain- 
ing polished silver and 
the chemical will absorb 
all the tarnishing gases in 
the air, keeping the silver 
shining for months. Its 
effectiveness even  con- 
tinues for 30 days after 
the jar is removed. 
Columbia Refining Com- 
pany, New York, the 
maker, plans an extensive 
ad campaign for the prod- 
uct. It will retail for 50 
cents in jewelry stores. 


Package Identity for Paper: 

Company's paper rolls shows the 

mark incorporates the head of Wa-Ha-Gunta, an Indian character of Northern Wiscon- 
sin, where Mosinee papers are made. 


From any angle the new wrapper on Mosinee Paper 
firm name in large type. The company’s trade 
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PACKAGE 
JUMPS SALES 


WAD% 


im one year 


ALL OIL ALL OIL 
SOLD IN SOLD IN 
BULK SEALED 
CANS 


@ This is the case history of an 
oil company. In 1932 it sold its 
motor oil entirely in barrels and 
drums. In 1933 it switched to 1 
and 5 quart lithographed cans. Result? A good business 


more than doubled — within a year. 
> An isolated case? Quite the contrary. In the sales 
records of dozens of oil companies — and companies in 
AMERICAN almost every other field—are results, due to packaging, 
CAN COMPANY which equal or exceed those charted here. 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 111 SUTTER STREET Within the past few years we have helped hundreds 
NEW YORK * NEW YORKCENTRALBLDG. of concerns discover (and profit by) the force of modern 
CHICAGO ° 104 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE __ packaging. Is it not likely that we might help you? 
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Salesman Tells How SM Reprint 


Messages Help Make Sales 


HEN, in 1931, SALES 
MANAGEMENT started 
printing a series of simple 


but pointed messages de- 
signed for sales executives to pass on 
to the men in the field, the editors 
little realized how eagerly these would 
be seized upon, and how extensively 
they would be used. Furnished in 
quantity to sales managers at a nominal 
cost, they have been called for in such 
great numbers that a special depart- 
ment and a special routine for han- 
dling had to be devised. 

National Sugar Refining Company 
of New Jersey is one company that 
has been sending these messages to 
salesmen along with the company’s 
regular ‘Jack Frost Service’ house 
organ. The most recent issue con- 
tains this particularly interesting re- 
port from one of the men in the field 
who tells how the pages have definite- 
ly helped him in sales building: 

“Since publication of the last bulle- 
tin we have received letters from sever- 
al of the men saying that they have se- 
cured numerous helpful ideas from the 
SALES MANAGEMENT articles which 
have been included in the bulletins 
for the last several months. We are 
glad to pass on to our readers part 
of a letter from John Meyer of Al- 
bany on this subject, in which he cites 
a definite case where an idea from one 
of these inserts helped him to sell a 
customer. 


Varied Approaches, More Sales 


““With the thought in mind of 
building more business, we start each 
week anew, seeking ways of selling 
Mr. Grocer the value of our product. 
And, as we have our own territory 
and field from which to get these re- 
sults, we have to hoe and cultivate 
this land so that it will produce profit- 
ably. 

“If every field were the same and 
every customer alike, a one-track mind 
would be sufficient, but we all know 
they are not. Every customer has to 
be cultivated in a different manner. 
To do this we must have new ideas. 

“Where do we get these? From our 
competitors? Does your competitor 
tell you how he took some account 
away from you? I should say not. 
The bulletins and the inserts give me 
the new ideas which I must have to 
keep on my toes for Jack Frost. Here’s 
an instance where the insert helped 
me to put it over, 

“"I had called on a certain grocer, 
talked to him, and, so far as I knew, 
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had him sold. On my next trip I 
found, to my surprise, that he was still 
selling my competitor’s product. What 
was wrong with me? Then I remem- 
bered the insert. Why had I lost that 
order?* I checked and found the an- 
swer. 

“I failed to sell everybody in the 
buyer’s organization. Could his as- 
sistant, whom I ignored, have had 
more authority than I thought? 

“That was the answer. I worked 
toward this assistant, sold him my 
product, and today he is a real booster. 
Even though the owner of the store 
was the boss, the assistant was the 
buyer. 


Sales Ideas Are Everywhere 


““The inserts from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT should benefit every man if 
he will read and digest them. Do we 
glance over this copy and say, “This 
does not pertain to me. What has 
Nurmi got to help me sell Jack Frost 
sugars?** He is a runner, I am a 
salesman.” 

“Such a man could not be classed 
as a salesman; he is only an order- 
taker. If he were on the alert, he 
would welcome ideas from other fields 
of business and try to shape them so 
that he could use them in his business. 

“ “Salesmanship today calls for more 
than order-taking. You have to have 
your Third Wind if you want to get 
results. 

“So please send along the inserts 
as frequently as you can. I know they 
are filling my upper story with new 
ideas, mew ways to approach pro- 
spective customers. They inspire me to 
be a Third Wind man whom you can’t 
whip or worry. And, as long as I 
have these faculties, I will get the re- 
sults I go after.’ 

“We sincerely hope that our other 
readers digest these articles as care- 
fully as Mr. Meyer and get as much 
help from them as he does.” 


*“Why I Lost That Order.” SM, 
November 1, 1932, long-distance champion 
of all SM reprints in number of orders re- 
ceived. 

** “We Need More Second- and Third- 
Wind Men.” SM, February 13, 1932. 


“We think your issue of October 
10 is one of the finest pieces of work 
which we have seen of this nature, 
and we trust we may look forward 
to more real dope of this kind. . . .” 

C. E, SKINNER, 
Gulf Refining Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southland Life Insurance 


Contest Makes Rugs of 
“Wolf at the Door” 


The wolf rug sales contest of the 
Southland Life Insurance Company is 
a real example of going into the lion’s 
den and coming out with a new fur 
coat. While most companies were 
ctying about wolves at doors, W. E. 
Talbot of Southland planned a con- 
test that grabbed said wolf by his tail 
and threw him for a goodly loss. 

The battle cry was ‘Make the Wolf 
at Your Door a Rug for Your Floor.”’ 
Each agent was sent a card picturing 
a wolf divided into fifteen sections. 
The opening bulletin carried the fol- 
lowing instructions: 

“No, you are wrong. The picture 
of the wolf on the card is not a jig- 
saw puzzle. As a matter of fact there 
is no puzzling feature to the whole 
idea. 

“When you send in an application, 
or get ready to send it in, you look 
around the house for a pair of scis- 
sors; not being able to find any, you 
look into the medicine cabinet and pull 
out a rusty, old razor blade. With 
this delicate instrument you lightly 
dash it along the red lines indicated 
on the Wolf Card and chop off section 
number one. This section you now 
secure to ‘App’ number one and 
hustle it to headquarters. 

“When you have secured applica- 
tion number two, hack off section two, 
and so on, until you have whacked that 
crooked tail of his’n. 

“The fifteenth section of the Wolf 
Card will be the signal for our special 
Fur Department to send you the finest 
wolf skin you ever saw. His High- 
ness, the Wolf, will be beautifully 
tanned and preserved and whether you 
use him for a rug on the floor or a 
neckpiece for the lady, it will be a 
lasting reminder of the Wolf that you 
cleaned and cleaned properly.” 


Follow-up Develops Theme 


A mailing piece told the complete 
story in a series of three scenes. One, 
the wolf looking through the window 
at a frightened agent and his family. 
Two, the agent banging the wolf on 
the head with a pile of “Apps.” 
Three, the agent standing proudly, 
thumbs in arm-pits, with the wolf rug 
under his feet. 

The contest was based on applica- 
tions only. The only kinds of “apps” 
that were barred were additionals (sec- 
ond application on any life) and on 
the agent’s own life. 

The novelty and humor of the con- 
test caught the salesmen’s fancy; they 
“had fun” making it a success. 
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The 
LINK IS FORGED 


We Present a Bigger, 
Better, Newer Publication 
THE 


JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
with which is combined 


The KEYSTONE 


Effective as of the JANUARY, 1935, Issue 


The Jewelry Industry —the subscribers and adver- 
tisers of both THE KEYSTONE and THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, have long expressed a 
desire to see these two great organizations combined 
to form a NEW PUBLICATION that would serve to 
unite the entire Jewelry Trade, one that would serve 
TO INSPIRE THE INDUSTRY TO GREATER 
ACHIEVEMENT. 


This amalgamation makes THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE one of the greatest forces 
today in the entire publication field. The combined 
subscription lists—-“Sterling Fine” — representing 
925/1000 of the purchasing power, take in practically 
every worth-while jeweler in this country; whereas, 
the advertisers will cover all of the leaders of the 
trade. 


The combining of THE KEYSTONE with THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR creates A NEW GIANT 
MERCHANDISING FORCE that will serve adver- 
tisers and the Jewelry Trade in a way that neither 
of the papers alone could accomplish in the past. 


All indications point to the best Christmas business 
that the Jewelry Trade has enjoyed in many years. 
That promises well for 1935. The alert 
manufacturer and agency will plan 
next year’s advertising campaign to 
start with January. Greater Reader 
Interest and combined circulation are 
important factors to be considered. 


Final forms for the January issue 
will close on December 28th. Reserve 
space immediately for representation 
in one of the most important Jewelry 
publications ever issued. 


ABC ABP 


THE JEWELERS PUBLISHING CORP. 
239 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Chicago American Releases New 
Sales Control Study 


BY WALTER MANN 


a4 HICAGO,” says the preface 

page in the latest Chicago 

American Sales Control 

Manual, “is a tremendous 
market—the second largest in Amer- 
ica.’ A good and a rich market, be- 
cause of the diversity of the industries 
which comprise its many-sided com- 
mercial life, A market of 4,598,330 
people and with more than $2,270,- 
000,000, in annual retail sales—a per 
capita sales figure of nearly $500 per 
person per year, even including a few 
Fair visitors. 

In a huge market like Chicago, 
where dealer and jobber selling effort 
is often meagre compared with the 
magnitude of the task—an intelligent 
division and allocation of selling time 
becomes a paramount necessity. 

To meet this necessity, the Chicago 
Evening American has devoted much 
time and money in the past six years 
to the study and definition of trading 
areas within trading areas and to the 
evolution of a set of index factors 
which will adequately determine the 
degree of intensiveness with which 
various sections or areas of the Chicago 
Market should be covered. And last, 
but not least, to show by actual street 
maps how a given man power can 
cover the desired areas with a mini- 
mum of lost motion. 


Proof of the Pudding 


The writer has had occasion to fol- 
low not only the format, but the actual 
workings of the above-mentioned 
Sales Control System closely ever 
since September 1929, when he com- 
mented favorably on the first sales 
manual in his “Survey of Surveys’ 
column. In 1931, when the new sys- 
tem had been working for a year or 
more in several lines of business, 
SALES MANAGEMENT sent him out to 
Chicago to check up on its efficacy in 
actual practice. 

A series of four articles based on 
actual interviews with (and checkings 
of) the uses to which the new sales 
manuals were being put, resulted from 
this Chicago visit. In one case, a well- 
known foodstuff manufacturer who 
had always been contented with a sales 
control system based on the old Chi- 
cago ward division (long since obso- 
lete) had invited the experts from the 
American's merchandising division to 
study his sales-call layout and had fol- 
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lowed their suggested revisions, with 
the result that a smaller sales force 
was able to cover 3,500 more outlets 
(12,000 vs. 8,500) at a 15% lower 
cost, Another food manufacturer, who 
went after the territory scientifically, 
was able to follow not only the total 
sales by territories much more closely 
than ever before but was also able to 
show the salesman that certain prod- 
ucts might be concentrated on in cer- 
tain sections with improved sales effect. 


A Street-by-Street Analysis 


In still another instance, a food- 
stuffs manufacturer was able effective- 
ly to reorganize his store-door delivery 
follow-up system, some of his sales- 
men covering as many as sixty retail 
outlets per day, including the handling 
of all cash transactions. And so on. 
Apparently the system had more than 
justified itself among those who were 
taking it seriously enough. Most of 
these in the earlier days were in the 
foodstuffs, radio, automotive and drug 
store fields. As time went on, how- 
ever, this has spread until the use is 
today much more general. Liquor out- 
lets have, of course, been an important 
development since the abandonment 
of so-called Prohibition. 

It has come out, in further study, 
that most businesses other than those 
mentioned above are usually located 
among those little clusters of retailers 
which promptly grow up wherever the 
traffic seems to warrant them. And so, 
in an effort further to refine their data, 
the American’s Merchandising Staff 
(augmented, of course for this stu- 
pendous task) decided to walk every 
block of Chicago’s streets again to 
study the makeup of the various types 
of shopping centers that comprise the 
second largest market in the United 
States! Says one of their executives: 
“After working over half the city, we 
discovered that there were three types 
of Shopping Centers, namely: 1. A 
few large and outstanding centers 
where, in addition to all types of 
small retail establishments, you find 
large furniture and large department 
stores like General Furniture’s, Straus 
& Schram, Wieboldt’s, etc. If one 
walks a block or two from these big 
stores, he will suddenly encounter very 
small but fine beauty parlors, barber 
shops, specialty shops, men’s clothing 
establishments, radio and refrigerator 


outlets, large hardware stores, large 


paint stores, etc, 2. There are also 
smaller centers in which this condition 
is duplicated in some degree on a 
smaller scale. Then, immediately 
adjacent to each small center is found 
(3) a group of chain grocery stores, 
independent grocery stores, meat mar- 
kets and smaller outlets. 

“With this grouping in mind, we 
decided to term the large important 
centers Major Shopping Centers, the 
secondary ones Minor Shopping Cen- 
ters and the groups of groceries, meat 
markets, drug stores, etc., we termed 
Shopping Streets.’” This, of course, 
made it possible for manufacturers who 
were working with limited sales forces 
to see at a glance which were the most 
important centers to cover. 


How the Manual Works 


“The Shopping Center idea is, as 
you can see, a Godsend to the liquor 
manufacturer. There are approxi- 
mately 8,000 licensed liquor out- 
lets. | Without separate licenses for 
taverns and package stores, and with 
a license which permits either on or 
off-the-premises consumption (or 
both), the complications of selling 
the liquor trade are obvious. 

“At the 265 Shopping Points there 
are located 2,613 of Chicago’s liquor 
dealers. Broken down, this is seen to 
consist of 228 exclusive liquor package 
stores, and 606 outlets like drug stores, 
grocery stores, department stores, etc., 
who sell only package liquor. The 
Shopping Points also contain 259 fine 
taverns who make a definite play for 
package liquor business, and 1,540 
worthwhile taverns, large volume 
outlets who do a _ tremendous vol- 
ume on bar whiskey. These outlets, 
located at these 265 buying centers, pay 
big rents and if they are to survive 
must do an enormous volume. They 
are the case buyers. Thus a liquor 
manufacturer may call on 2,613 com- 
paratively accessible retail outlets and 
get the bulk of the business done by 
8,000 outlets.” 

From this direct application of the 
latest improvement in the American’s 
Sales Control System to the most dif- 
ficult and confused retail outlet situa- 
tion in distribution history, i.e., the 
liquor business, it will be seen that the 
fourth and latest edition of the Sales 
Control Manual is a model of modern 
distribution machinery. Similar an- 
alyses have been made for the manu- 
facturers of home appliances, for oil 
burner manufacturers, for radio manu- 
facturers, etc., which substantiate this 
view. 

Containing the usual opening pre- 
amble and a breakdown of the Subur- 

(Continued on page 640) 
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The FUN You'll Have! 


Here’s a hint—and just a hint—of the treas- 
ures that await you in this new book, Bawdy 
Ballads and Lusty Lyrics. Eight generous 
sections devoted to those delightful favorites 
of yesteryear: 

I—Of Villains Vile and Virtue Vanquished 
—Being a record of sundry skunks who 
failed to do right by trusting females. 


II—Gin and Sin—Here lurks the belly-laugh ; 
the sentimental tear. Many a likely lay to 
Wine and Woman. 

Ill—Damsels and Dam’ Sells—All about 
those gold-diggers of the Naughty Nineties— 
and the guileless gents who fell for ’em. 
IV—Those Amorous Bards—Our Better 
Bards, from Bobbie Burns to Keats, sing of 
Life and Love, while members of the Ladies’ 
Poetry Circle blush and turn the page. 
V—O, Sailor, Beware!—Some of the best— 
and bawdiest—of the old sea chanteys. 
Vi—Sealing Wax and Cabbages—A con- 
glomeration of elassics too good to omit; 
too various to classify. 

VIiI—“You’re in the Army Now!”—Some 
selections the Y M C A cheer-spreaders 
neglected to teach. 

Vill—In Timely Tempo—tThe best of the 
modern offerings—classics in the making. 
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Here’s the souvenir you’re seeking 


For the Sales 
Convention 
Banquet... 


Yes, sir! 


Here’s one that certainly will tickle the boys at the 


banquet board. All the old, salty classics, gathered from near 


and far, into one snug little volume. 


There’s The Hermit of 


Shark-Tooth Shoal (remember that gorgeous line, “The dizzy 
maid he re-betrayed”?); The Chambermaid’s Lament, The 
Parson’s Daughter, The Ruined Maid; Riley’s robust Passing of 
the Backhouse; Frankie and Johnnie in the franker (and per- 


haps ranker) versions. . 


. . Yes, you find them ALL in 


Bawdy Ballads and Lusty Lyrics 


Months ago, we set that gusty scribe, 
Johnny Johnson, to gathering these 
gems, And what a magnificent job 
he has done! But make no mistake. 
This isn’t a collection of gutter trash. 
These are time-tested classics, every 
one; virile songs of wine and 
wenches; of love and lamentation— 
ig a-sparkle with the lusty salt of 
ife. 


Send for Your 
Examination Copy 


Of course you'll want this book for 
your personal satisfaction. And when 
you feast your eyes upon it, you'll 
be pretty sure to want many more. 
In quantities, BAwpy BALtaps costs 
but a few cents a copy. And with 
your order for a single copy, comes 
another swell book—ANEcpoTes— 
How to Make THem Perrorm IN 
Pustic. You get them BOTH for 
only a dollar! 


Maxwell Droke has edited this 
second book, and if you've ever 
heard his after-dinner gem, “The 
Human Race and Other Athletic 
Events,” you know he CAN tell a 


story superbly. In this book, he gets 
right down to sharp-pointed brass- 
tacks—shows you HOW to tell a 
funny story as it SHOULD be told; 
takes jokes apart and demonstrates 
why they tick—and click; points out 
common pitfalls and dangers; ex- 
plains why certain types of stories 
are “sure-fire” for platform use, 
while others go p-f-f-t. Lists splendid 
stories for all occasions. A real find 
for anyone who ever expects to tell 
a story in public. 


And you get BOTH of these books 
—Bawpy Battaps, with its glorious 
collection of well-remembered favo- 
rites; and ANEcDOoTES, with its story- 
telling secrets—for only one dollar! 


Use the Handy Form 


Remember, TWO big books for ONE 
dollar! Fill out the form below, 
attach your remittance, and mail it 
in right away. Money back if you 
don’t say it’s the biggest money's 
worth you’ve met since Hector was 
weaned. 


Right now—before you forget— 
decorate that dotted line! 


MAXWELL DROKE, Puablisher, Indianapolis, Indiana 


2 great 
Books for 
$1.00 


DECEMBER: 15, 1934 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher, 
Box 611-B, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Here’s my dollar! Send me Bawpy Battaps ano Lusty Lyrics, and include 
the book ANEcpores—How to Make THEM Perrorm 1n Pustic. It is understood 
that I may return the books, if I wish, and you will promptly refund my money. 
We may be interested in using BAwpy Battaps for quantity distribution. Please 
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Listener Consumption 


A chart in an ad by National Broad- 
casting Company in Electrical World a 
couple of months ago intrigued us. It 
showed that on the night of the Baer- 
Carnera fight, last June 14, the electrical 
load of the New York Edison Company 
rose to a peak of 82,000 kilowatts sod 
normal at 11 p. m. The fight, you might 
recall, was on from 10 to 10:56 p. m. 
that night. 

Apparently almost every radio set owner 
in New York City was interested enough 
to tune in—to the advantage not only of 
NBC and New York Edison but of B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, which paid for 
the broadcast. Apparently, too, a lot of 
people made the fight an occasion for ex- 
tended radio celebration. The load started 
to go above normal at 9 that night. 
Though it fell off pretty sharply after 11, 
it remained above normal until 4 the next 
morning. Total above normal KWH con- 
sumption in those seven hours was 202,- 
000. 

Measuring Listener-Interest 

This set us to thinking. So far as we 
knew, mo accurate means of determining 
the proportion of total available sets tuned 
in on a particular program had been de- 
veloped. We wanted especially to find out 
the relative interest in various kinds of 
broadcast events. The electric utilities’ 
load charts might help—at least on special 
events. Obviously, they could not do 
much on average programs, for radio sets, 
after all, are only one of a number of 
ways of consuming electrical juice. Also, 
unless an event were of exceptional im- 
portance, it would be hard to credit an 
increased load to one program more than 
another. If the load should rise, say, be- 
tween 8 and 9 p. m., e. s. t., Sunday 
nights, it might a due to the Ford or 
the General Motors or the Chase & San- 
born program. These three all are broad- 
cast at the same hour, and each, we learn 
from their respective sponsors, has a “tre- 
mendous following.” Or it might be due 
to the people who tuned in on Joe Pen- 
ner, a quarter of an hour before, and neg- 
lected to tune out. 

But big events—events, sponsored or un- 
sponsored, of such apparent wide interest 
that they might justifiably take load credit 
on their own shoulders—were another 
matter. If Mussolini or Hitler or Roose- 
velt were broadcasting a very important 
message at 8 o'clock of a Sunday, even the 
Ford Dearborn Doings probably would be 
relegated. 

We talked it over with NBC; then 
made a list of things calculated to make 
New Yorkers turn from whatever they were 
doing and tune in on them. Hitler's ad- 
dress to the Reichstag, last January 30, 
on his first anniversary as Chancellor. . 
Preview of scenes from the Passion Play, 
broadcast May 18 from Oberammergau. . . . 
The running of the English Derby at Ep- 
som Downs, June 6. . . . Two-way con- 
versation between Andy in London and 
Amos in San Francisco, August 22. . : 
Last of America’s Cup yacht races, Sep- 
tember 25. . . . President Roosevelt's 
Inaugural address, March 4, 1933. : 
NBC's Inaugural program from Radio City, 
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November 11, 1933. . . 
the World's Series, October 9, 1934... . 
J. Pierpont Morgan's first radio appear- 
ance, for the Block-Aid Movement, March 


. Final game of 


23, 1932. And so on. Eighteen 


broadcast events, all told. Then we asked 
New York Edison for charts. The other 
day we got them. And we imagine the 
moral to them is that radio listeners don’t 
get extra-excited about anything, except 
prize fights, horse races and ball games. 


.. thanks to 
RADIO! 
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Hitler, Wales and the Army-Navy game 
couldn’t compete with Messrs. Baer and 
Carnera 


For 13 of our 18 the company could mere- 
ly report, “load normal.” People were 
just normal about Hitler; about the re- 
broadcast of the Prince of Wales’ talk 
on “Unemployment”; about the review 
of the U. S. Fleet in the Hudson, the air 
mail hearings of last spring; the first 
broadcast from the floor of the House of 
Representatives; about George Bernard 
Shaw’s one-and-only address on his one- 
and-only visit to this country. Even John 
McCormack’s first broadcast for Vince 
mouth wash did not appear to attract 
enough Irishmen in New York to cause 
the Edison Company to throw in an extra 
generator. 

As for the five which pulled. . . . Well, 
the inaugural of NBC in Radio City, for 
one hour on the evening of November 11, 
1933, was just about as potent as the 19- 
minute inaugural of President Roosevelt. 
Each added 10,000 KW—less than one 
eighth as much as Baer and Carnera. . 
The English Derby caused not a quiver 
on the load chart of last June 6, but the 
Kentucky Derby, a month before, added 
15,000 KW for an hour and a half. The 
fact that the broadcast of the English race 
was heard here in the morning, while that 
of the Kentucky came in the early evening, 
may have had something to do with this. 
Even so, the broadcast of the Army-Navy 
game, on a Saturday afternoon, was not 
an extra load factor. . . The event of 
all which most nearly approached the big 
fight on the chart was the final game of 


the World Series between the Cardinals 
and Tigers on Tuesday, October 9. The 
broadcast (sponsored by Ford Motors) 
was from 1:15 to 4 p. m. At 4 the load 
was at its peak of 35,000 KW above nor- 
mal. Total’ consumption for the three 
hours was 75,000 KWH above normal. 

If all this means anything—and we don’t 
say that it does—it would seem that two 
sponsored broadcasts, by Goodrich and by 
Ford, have proved much more magnetic 
to the “‘listeners” of the largest city, than 
have other broadcast events, most of them 
unsponsored, which editors of various na- 
tions considered of greater news conse- 
quence and one or two of which, historians 
believe, have helped to change the course 
of human events. 


Jewelers’ Circular Absorbs 
Keystone 


Effective with the January, 1935, issue, 
the Keystone, whose history dates back to 
1881, will be merged with the Jewelers’ 
Circular, started in 1870. The new execu- 
tive set-up of the merger includes Everitt 
B. Terhune, president; P. M. Fahrendorf, 
executive vice-president; T. Edgar Willson 
and Bartley J. Doyle, vice-presidents. 


Electrical Paper Changes 


Beginning with the January issue, Elec- 
trical Merchandising will be reduced in 
page size to approximately that of the 
Saturday Evening Post and Collier's, and 
will be printed by the rotogravure process. 
In June the magazine doubled its page 
size, but some readers found the large size 
too unwieldy to file or to carry in a brief 
case. . . . The thirtieth floor of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Building is being turned into 
an “electrical information headquarters” 
next month. In addition to housing 
offices of Electrical Merchandising, Elec- 
trical West, Electronics, Electrical World 
and Radio Retailing, Electrical Contracting 
and Electrical Wholesaling will move in 
there. The last two magazines are con- 
trolled by Howard Ehrlich, who is also 
head of the McGraw-Hill Electrical Group. 

Incidentally, the McGraw-Hill Company 
reports a net profit of $354,413 for the 
nine months ending September 29, 1934. 
This compares with a net loss of $66,598 
for the same period of 1933. 


Time in a Newsreel 


The March of Time newsreel, a brand 
new type of pictorial journalism, will 
make its appearance in theatres early in 
January. In addition to the picturization 
of news events, which will follow closely 
the technique developed in the March of 
Time radio program, the newsreel will 
also contain straight news pictures. First 
Division will distribute. 


Fawcett Promotes Windows 


Fawcett Women’s Group last week dis- 
tributed $1,000 in prizes to 105 prize win- 
ners in their drug store window display 
contest. More than 9,500 product displays 
were requested by contestants from a se- 
lected list of manufacturers advertising in 
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the Group. The board of judges, composed 
of Paul West, managing director of the 
Association of National Advertisers; Fred- 
erick R. Gamble, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, and John Russell Ward, editor 
of Drug Store Retailing, picked the prize 
winning displays. 


Personnel 


Ralph V. Sollitt, who has been asso- 

ciated with Lord & Thomas since 1923, 
and president of the company since 1931, 
this week announced his retirement from 
that office. Mr. Sollitt, while retiring from 
business, will continue as a director of the 
corporation. The new president is Albert D. 
Lasker, who held this office from 1924 to 
1926. . . . Montague H. Hackett, a vice- 
president of Lord & Thomas, is now also a 
director. . . . T. W. Braun, who for the past 
ten months has been organizing an en- 
larged marketing and research department 
for that agency, is returning to his private 
business on the Pacific Coast. . . . Harry 
B. Hall, for 18 years executive of the 
American Appraisal Company, has pur- 
chased an interest in Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap Associates. . . . Edgar C. Boykin, 
formerly with N. W. Ayer & Son, has 
joined Marschalk & Pratt, and radio activ- 
ities of that agency are now in charge of 
Dave Elman, formerly of C. B. S. 
Frank B. Amos, for many years an export 
advertising counsel for American manu- 
facturers, is now an account executive with 
the New York office of Maxon, Inc. 


Ray Long Edits Photoplay 
Under Macfadden 


Miss Kathryn Dougherty, who has been 
publisher of Photoplay since the death of 
James Quirk, has been retained in that 
position by the new owners, Macfadden 
Publications, Inc. One of her first moves 
was to secure Ray Long, formerly editor 
of Cosmopolitan, as editor of the new 
Photoplay. 


To These Agencies 


Scholl Manufacturing Company to Dona- 
hue & Co.; also the H. Clay Glover 
Company. Individual Drinking Cup 
Company to N. W. Ayer & Son... . 
Neo Aire, Inc., to Badger and Browning 
& Hersey. . . Universal Steel Company 
to O. S. Tyson & Company. . Wilson 
El-Bart Corporation to John O. Powers 
Company. Green-Forest Wine & 
Spirits Corporation to Norman D. Waters 
Associates. Euclid Candy Company 
to Craven & Hedrick. . Normandie 
Grenadine Corporation to William H. 
Rankin Company. ; Fostoria Pressed 
Steel Corporation to McDaniel-Fisher & 
Spelman, Inc. Country Home to 
Ralph H. Jones Company. . Sterling 
Products’ recently acquired Z. B. T. baby 
talc, to Thompson & Koch, Cincinnati. 


Record Roto 


Tomorrow's edition of the New York 
Times will carry the largest rotogravure 
section in four years—a total of 20,000 
lines of advertising. This one edition car- 
ries twice as much roto advertising as all 
August issues. 


Oklahoma’s Blessings 


The Daily Oklahoman and Times and 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman issued 
jointly this week a handsome golden 
brochure calling attention to ‘Thrice Blest 
Oklahoma.” The copy recounts the bless- 
ings: 
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“As a result of a three-fold blessing, 
cash farm income for Oklahoma in 1934 
will show a 27% gain over the 1933 figure 


and a 111% increase over 1932. Business 
over the state is up 27%. New car sales 
for the first eight months are 73% ahead 
of the 1933 figures for the same period. 

“Oklahoma’s first blessing came when 
its big wheat and oat crop matured and 
was harvested before the drouth set in. 

“Its second blessing came when _ the 
fury of the devastating drouth was spent 
to the north and east.and left Oklahoma 
corn, feed crops and cotton somewhat re- 
tarded but not burned out. 

“Its third blessing came with statewide 
rains totaling as high as six inches within 
a week in time to set feed crops, cotton 
and fall gardens to growing again and to 
enable them to come to a normal matur- 


ity.” 


Railway Age Gives Nation 
A “Call to Action” 


Railway Age is covering the country 
with its December 1 issue—a 350-page 
magazine carrying over 260 pages of ad- 
vertising; the biggest single issue in years. 
The red, white and blue cover proclaims 
that the issue is “A call to action on 
behalf of business recovery addressed to 
the national administration, national and 
state legislators and the public.” Both the 
advertising and editorial pages center on 
one theme: that, as railway earnings in- 
crease, railways spend more money for 
durable goods and that the durable goods 
industries hold the key to national business 
recovery. 

In addition to its regular circulation, 
Railway Age sends copies with personal 
letters from Samuel O. Dunn, editor and 
chairman of the board of Simmons Board- 
man Publishing Company, to President 
Roosevelt, his cabinet and advisors, mem- 
bers of the R.F.C., 7,000 national and 
state legislators, 1,500 leading newspaper 
editors, 250 important industrialists, heads 
of 1,300 financial institutions, presidents 
of 125 associations of railway employes 
and taxpayers, a long list of industrial and 
business writers, and others. The personal 
letters to home addresses carry a separate 
sheet calling the reader's attention to 
specific advertising and editorial pages re- 
lating directly to matters affecting the re- 
cipient’s business or locality. 

It was an issue that not only earned 
money for Railway Age, but involved a 
huge piece of promotional work for the 
railway industry. The December 3, 1932, 
issue of Railway Age did the same sort of 
job telling the country what the rail trans- 
portation industry would do if allowed to 
begin earning again. This latest special 
reported how the industry has lived up to 
that promise. 


Leads 45 
Picked Cities 


Janesville heads 45 test 
market cities under 50,000 
in “Sales Management” 
Survey picked by key 
executives. Send for de- 
tailed reprint. 


Janesville (Wis.) 


Gazette 
Radio Station WCLO 


No kiddin’... 


IT’S A NEW 


GOLD 
RU 
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Anybody who knows anything 
about something pounds their 
fists on the table defending the 
honor and dependability of 
bank debits as the weather vane 
for business breezes. Too true 
they are sometimes, too true. 
Nevertheless, if you must know 
how goes buyer and seller re- 
lations in a market, go digging 
around the bank debits; you'll 
find it. In the first ten months 
of this year they show a $30, 
000,000 increase in Newark over 
the same period last year. It’s 
the first since 1930; and that’s 
just in Newark, mind you. 
There are over thirty attractive 
suburban communities in the 
Metropolitan Newark market 
that have their own stores and 
shops and movies and so on. 
These towns have bank debits, 
too, to be reckoned with when 
judging the market's ability to 
take what you have to sell. But 
here’s proof that the grip on 
screeching eagles is easing— 
some people are even letting go 
of them entirely. Better get 
some advertising working here 
right away, huh? 


Newark Evening News 


America’s Leading 


Week-day Newspaper 


215-221 Market St., Newark, New 
Tersey, Eucene W. FArreELt, Busi- 
ness and Advertising Manager. 
O’Mara & Ormssez, Inc., General 
Representatives, New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Give This Boy a Hand! He Got 
Up from the Floor a-Fightin’ 


One of the most heartening harbingers 
of better times is the fact that innumerable 
small business men, all over the country, 
are up and on their feet again after being 
knocked down and almost out by the lusty 
wallops of Depression. Wherever I travel, 
these days, executives have the same tale to 
tell: The little fellow has adjusted himself 
to new conditions. 
Perhaps he isn’t as 
prosperous as in the 
old days; but he is 
making a little 
money, meeting his 
obligations, and get- 
ting along nicely, 
thank you. 

Here and there 
smart merchandisers 
have sensed in this 
condition a_ timely 
opportunity to build 
additional good-will. 
Within the past 
fortnight I have seen 
Maxwell Droke two letters which 

capitalize this situa- 
tion very neatly. There should be many 
more. The following letter was written by 
an executive of the Stephen Putney Shoe 
Company, to a merchant who had overcome 
many obstacles. Can't you just imagine 
with what a glow of satisfaction he read 
these words: 

“I had the pleasure of talking with one 
of our mutual friends the other day, and 
was delighted to learn from him that you 
had accomplished a wonderful piece of 
work, and, practically speaking, had gotten 
the most of your troubles behind you and 
were on your feet again. 

“This is certainly no more than you de- 
serve, because I know from personal experi- 
ence that you are’ a man of above the 
average intelligence, and one of the hardest 
working men I know of. It is with a great 
deal of pleasure that I write to congratulate 
you on overcoming the many, many diffi- 
culties you had to contend with.”’ 

The second letter is a form which the 
Hazard Lead Works employ in cases where 
a slow-paying customer works up into the 
“discount” class. It, too, is a great good- 
will builder: 

“We thank you for your check received 
this morning, and assure you that it is a 
more-than-ordinary pleasure to note that 
this payment is another milestone in your 
business career. 

“It means another step forward—another 
step of progress in your business. You 
have reached the point where you are dis- 
counting your purchases, and for you to 
accomplish this in spite of the fact that 
this country has just gone through one of 
the hardest business depressions that it has 
ever encountered, justly entitles you to 
words of praise and admiration. 

“It also gives us an opportunity to do 
more than say it with words—we are credit- 
ing your account to date with $3.54 cash 
discount, 2% on your October purchases. 
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Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


“May the good work continue, and may 
you always find your relations with us cor- 
dial, interesting and profitable, together with 
a good measure of satisfaction on our prod- 
ucts with all your customer friends.” 


Firing Rockets in Honor of a 
Prize—and Sales—W inner 


I don’t know when I've gotten a bigger 
kick out of a letter than I did from this 
one which J. W. Wood, Jr., of Marvin- 
Neitzel Corporation, sent to a list of hos- 
pital superintendents. Incidentally, it won 
first prize in SALES MANAGEMENT'S current 
“Round Table” letter competition: 

“When the laugh is on you, can you 
enjoy the joke? 

“I don’t think I could generally, but this 
is one time I’m having as much fun as the 
rest, even though I am the goat. This is 
what happened: 

“A month or so ago, I told them out in 
the factory to pack up the pajama check 
cloth that was in the bins, and put it down 
in the basement storage room until next 
Summer. You sec, this Summer we made 
a lot of patients’ gowns from this soft, cool 
material, and I thought all the hospitals 
which bought these gowns wanted them just 
for Summer use. Two or three of our 
salesmen told me they thought they could 
sell these gowns the year around; but being 
accustomed to red flannels in the Winter 
time, I practically told them they were 
dreaming. 

‘So the pajama check cloth went to the 
cellar, and the few pajama check cloth 
gowns we had in stock were relegated to 
the back of the stock room. But the orders 
kept right on coming! 

“Now, there’s no use being ‘pig-headed.’ 
When you're wrong, you're wrong. Of 
course some of our folks laughed a bit 
louder, I thought, than was necessary; but 
with an order for two gross more in this 
morning's mail, I’m ready to laugh as long 
as the rest. 

“What didn’t register with me before is 
the fact that most hospitals do have Sum- 
mer temperature the year around, and 
naturally they want their patients—adults 
and children—to enjoy the comfort of 
pajama check gowns, Winter and Summer. 

“I honestly don’t know what's going to 
happen to prices, but I do know that the 
$6.90 price for these dandy gowns in six- 
dozen lots is just about what you have to 
pay for ordinary unbleached sheeting gowns. 

“Better let us send you six dozen—or a 
gross—or just a dozen, if you aren't quite 
sure that you are going to like them. Most 
hospitals which have tried them do.” 


When Acknowledging Order 
Remind ’em of Other Wares 


“Why, | didn’t know you folks handled 
that!’ Probably that expression is familiar 
to every salesman whose house manufac- 
tures or distributes a wide variety of mer- 
chandise. It is so easy for a product to be 
sidetracked and forgotten. So I was espe- 
cially interested when I noticed, the other 
day, a letter which the Aladdin Manufac- 
turing Company uses in acknowledging 
orders. Notice how cleverly they direct 
special attention to a line which the cus- 
tomer has perhaps overlooked. I very much 
like the definite suggestion, “just wire us 
‘Add to our order assortment six desk 
lamps, eighteen dollars.’"" Probably few 
customers will act upon this suggestion, 
but it does focus attention upon desk lamps. 
And next time he is in need, that customer 
is very likely to remember Aladdin! 

“Your valued order has been entered, 
per the attached acknowledgment. 

“Our line is so long and complete that 
you may not realize fully what we have to 
offer. And we don’t want you to overlook 
our desk lamps! 

“We are offering an assortment of two 
of each of the three genuine Aladdin desk 
lamps shown on the attached folder for $18 
for the six lamps complete. 

“If you care to, you can just wire us. 
‘Add to our order assortment six desk 
lamps, eighteen dollars,’ and we will send 
them right along. Or, if you prefer, send 
us a formal order by mail. 

“Whenever you are in need of any kind 
of electric portable lamps, be sure to get in 
touch with us.” 

a * * 


Lucky the man who can capitalize on 
his name. Explaining why he needs more 
business Jack Carr the free-lance writer, 
of Tampa, says: “I have four Carrs out 
at my mortgaged mansion who need new 
shoes, and two that need new tires. With 
a wife that’s been found wanting—every- 
thing under the sun. And we get a lot 
of sun down here in Florida.” 


A Wish for the Holiday Season 
to Which We Say a Deep Amen 


From my good friend, Charles R. Wiers, 
vice-president of DeLong Hook & Eye Com- 
pany, I swipe two paragraphs, which seem 
to me particularly appropriate for this 
Holiday season: 

“May you inherit a finer, broader and 
more abundant life from the joys of your 
Christmas, and a wealth of inspiration trom 
its memories. May the giving of at least 
yourself, in a kindly and generous way, re- 
flect the character of your more helpful 
speech and conduct in every one of the 365 
days in the approaching year. 

“And if that year, to be known as 1935, 
measures up to our hearty wish for you 
and yours, it will certainly be a top-notcher 
and a pace-maker in all that has to do with 
more success—better health—greatet happi- 
ness.”” 

To which I need add merely “Ditt6.” 
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Talking Points 


Railway Express advises Christmas 
shoppers to “turn all your packages 
and shipments over to the Railway 


Express. . . . Telephone . . . and gifts 
will be whisked away . . . handled 
with care throughout. . . . Delivered 


promptly. An added convenience— 
packages may be left at nearest office 
of Western Union or will be called 
for by their messengers without extra 
charge.” 


CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY, 
New York, has a different recipe for 
getting ahead in the world: ‘Social 
contacts often play a big part in a 
man’s success—especially in the early 
years. That's why it means so much 
to your husband if he can feel free to 
bring home business associates. You'll 
be glad to give him that freedom when 
you have a modern automatic gas range 
to help you get your dinner!” 


Mrs. Bairp’s bread, Dallas, sent a 
loaf to a New York food authority. 
Three days later it arrived in prime 
condition. He wrote them as much 
and added the following dubious testi- 
monial, which was published in a three- 
quarter page ad: ‘‘Testimonial writ- 
ing has been so discredited by being 
purchased willy-nilly that I do not 
think it is much help or very convinc- 
ing. . . . Perhaps Queen ———————- 
can afford to do it, but I am a food 
editor and I can’t.” Perhaps this re- 
fusal ‘to use his name for ballyhoo 
convinced skeptical readers. 


STUDEBAKER flings down the gaunt- 
let in introducing the “Miracle-ride 
Studebaker Champions” by asserting 
“most restful ride that motoring has 
ever known. . . . World’s easiest han- 
dling. . . . World’s safest, swiftest 
stopping.” Then it adds, “Make us 
prove it.’’ Proof is the “Third Degree 
Road Test.” Evidently they are quite 
confident that they can make oe on 
the sweeping claim. 


HowarRD CLOTHES, “all one price, 
$19.75," competes with the most ex- 
pensive tailors when it says, ‘‘Just send 
a card to the Howard factory and we 
will send our representative to you 
with our complete line of fabrics.” 
The company operates retail stores, 
The home or office service is an extra 
selling point. 


Manufacturers continue to use guar- 
asitees as the most convincing method 
of telling customers, “Cross my heart, 
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this is good,’” OLDTYME DISTILLERs, 
INC., in boosting its “Three Feathers” 
whiskey proclaims, “Your money's 
worth if you like it, your money back 
if you don’t! If you do not consider 
it the best whiskey of its type and price 
you've ever tasted . . . return the bottle 
and unused contents, and full purchase 
price will be refunded.” . . . COLONIAL 
BEACON OIL shoves its new Aerotype 
Esso into the gasoline race with the 
“unconditional guarantee . . . If it does 
not outperform any other motor car 
fuel you've ever used, you will receive 
a cash refund of the difference be- 
tween the price of Aerotype Esso and 
that of regular gasoline.” 


“WHAT! 


| wile fier and eibiere on a 
ROYAL PORTABLE Ly Pe 


_ Don't be silly! .. I've never typed a line in my lifel’’ 


«>. but © 10-minute demonstretion proved 
Royel’s statement to one man's compilers 
setistection—just es it will te yours! 


ROYALS ARE FEATURED WHEREVER TYPEWRITERS art sot | 
Will Wahl and Waterman sputter? 


ROYAL typewriter is unafraid of 
maledictions from the fountain pen 
makers when it queries “You wouldn't 
drink from a mustache cup, then why 
do you still write with a pen?” Even 
for those who have never typed a 
line, ‘‘a 10-minute demonstration 
proved” that a Royal portable is so 
simple to operate that it “will free 
everyone from the handicaps of hand- 
writing.” 


Tussy lipsticks, by Lesquendieu, 
issues “Hot News: Admiring men 
are easy to land when your lipstick 
works with just one hand. . . . It spoils 
the fun when the wooer wooeth, if one 
hand knows what the other doeth.” 
Therefore, the Tussy now comes in a 
one-hand case. Further, it keeps the 
lips “‘always provocative and moist... . 
Kiss all you please—Tussy’s lovely 
color lasts and lasts.” Hot news? 
That's sizzling. 


who prepare the delec. 
table dishes found in the 
six dining rooms and Cof- 
fee Shop at The Stevens are 
an important part of the ho- 
tel’s well-balanced service 
organization —a real factor 
in making your visit at The 
Stevens thoroughly enjoy- 
able. In a choice location 
on Chicago’s lake front — 
away from confusion and 
congestion — in the center 
of social and business ac- 
tivity. The Stevens solves 
the problem of wheretostay 
in Chicago. Its rates, happily 
are within reach of all. 


THE 


STEVENS 
CHICAGO 


WORLD'S LARGEST HOTEL 
MICHIGAN BLYD AT 7TH STREET 


7 
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3000 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
3000 BATHS 300 UP 


DIEM fs.” 


Summary 


1933 Retail Sales 


(000 omitted ) 
UNITED STATES ... . $25,037,225 
New England ............. 2,167,760 
re 430,526 
a Nant aes pdaca’a ca 184,386 
Massachusetts ........... 1,195,161 
New Hampshire.......... 111,799 
Mode Geen 2... ces cece 167,288 
a ae 78,600 
Middle Atlantic ........... 6,633,819 
re 1,016,928 
Fea ee 3,739,992 
NY orale a eve ves 1,876,899 
East North Central......... 5,314,073 
DEED siceekeeexs eee 1,728,880 
NE isco coh ne wee aes “a 569,972 
NN Sd sas te eaial's Gel are 949,137 
| a eee are ee 1,442,132 
Ee eS 623,952 
West North Central ...... 2,641,958 
SINT oly a wide 's'w'era evoke we 479,095 
I Lo ania oo lk du bee 329,178 
Minnesota 585,102 
TS EEE A 759,125 
SI Stee cis ewes ah 274,575 
North Dakota ........... 108,087 
South Dakota ....... 106,196 
South Atlantic .......... 2,477,028 
SNE. duce ae cease edi 57,910 
District of Columbia...... 241,515 
Re ae boas o alk «ors 288,084 
NL ick 4 6,0/ué winimeast oe) 352,916 
IE. baa cb eiddcva dae. 384,384 
North Carolina ......... 363,111 
South Carolina .......... 186,215 
ai iedarkd. t05:2 358,102 
SE ocbdernes 244,071 
East South Central.......... 1,025,923 
CS Scot ree. 250,384 
SE aid tire gubeases 304,605 
ESS reer ee 140,855 
TE 5.5 065.005 ede. bs 330,079 
West South Central ........ 1,751,553 
ne RENT Tore 180,095 
OE I ee 264,123 
I 50 ga a 341,774 
EE Be cone Dit dgh ater 965,561 
ND cs wie ss ects a64 6 neat 739,614 
EE ac bord so aryl acy a tae a 76,250 
ES BS Gee ee ae 233,014 
a ia hs, en ae gs 87,416 
RE Ee eee 112,382 
at: cd leunwein dee 28,680 
New Mexico ............ 53,944 
EE ee eee 91,968 
ME Siro cdarke ccaaaes s 55,970 
ak nell ala oe ay = 2,285,497 
EE errs 1,692,879 
I ra orate eae a 224,447 
I och ecw secant 368,171 


of 1933 Retail Sales by States 


Relative Position of 


the States 
Net Sales % Change (in Point of Sales) 
1933 from 1929 1929 1933 

—49 om 
—43 aS 
—44 16 15 
—40 36 34 
—42 7 6 
—39 43 39 
—47 35 36 
—48 45 44 
—48 ei 
—A4§ 9 7 
—47 1 I 
—5l 2 
et, .. 
—53 3 3 
—53 12 13 
—$7 6 9 
—50 5 5 
—50 11 11 
—50 ou 
—5l 14 14 
—56 18 23 
—44 13 12 
—48 10 10 
—5l 25 26 
—54 40 40 
—58 38 41 
—41 Le 
—44 47 46 
—28 34 30 
—43 27 25 
—45 21 20 
—38 22 16 
—44 19 18 
—38 37 33 
—40 2 19 
—46 31 29 
—53 ie 
—53 26 28 
—48 24 24 
—66 32 37 
—49 20 22 
—53 ace 
—56 33 35 
—45§ 28 27 
—57 15 21 
—53 8 8 
—52 
—62 41 45 
—50 29 31 
—48 44 43 
—54 39 38 
—43 49 49 
—55 46 48 
—53 42 42 
—46 48 47 
—48 
—47 4 4 
—5l 30 32 
—52 17 17 


Final ’33 Retail Sales 
Figures Show 49% 
Decline From ’29 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
John Dickinson in a statement accom- 
panying the final report of 1933 retail 
sales, predicted an upturn of slightly 
more than 10% for 1934. 

The 1933 census shows that 1,526,- 
119 retail stores—employing 2,703,- 
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325 full time and 730,327 part time 
workers and having a total payroll of 
$2,910,445,000—had total net sales of 
$25,037,225,000. 

The sales decline from 1929 was 
49% but the number of full time em- 
ployes decreased only 29.5%. The 
full time payroll dropped 47%, the 
total payroll 43.9%. The number of 
stores was practically unchanged, the 
decline being only 1.1%. 

Less than average declines were 
shown for the food group, restaurants 


and eating places, general merchandise 
(including department stores), coal 
and wood yards, drug stores, and 
second-hand stores (the latter group 
showing the smallest decline of any 
—only 29%). 

Sales by states and geographical di- 
visions, with declines, and relative 
rank, are presented in the accompany- 
ing tabulation. 


American Releases New 


Sales Control Study 
(Continued from page 634) 


ban Area Centers and Sub Centers with 
Tributary Communities of 1,000 and 
over population in a 40 mile radius, 
we also found such details (for each 
place) as the road mile distance from 
Chicago, the 1934 estimated popula- 
tion, the estimated number of families, 
the number of independent and chain 
grocery and drug stores, of men’s wear 
stores, of women’s wear and dry goods 
stores, of shoe, radio, auto accessory, 
hardware, electrical and furniture 
stores, the type of community, the 
county in which each community lies. 
Provided also are three blank columns 
for the sales executive to fill in the 
facts about his competition, his dis- 
tribution and the character of popu- 
lation as applied to the product in 
question. Other pages contain figures 
on the annual earned income in all 54 
areas as designated in a colored buying 
power map, comparison of these 
figures with the population, the num- 
ber of families and number of per- 
sons per family, total wage-earners, 
and many other interesting facts on 
which sales studies might be based. 

The main body of the book (which 
is as big and as thick as a large atlas) 
consists of pages showing each of the 
54 sales divisions in detail, together 
with a shopping center code (in red) 
which designates the Major and Minor 
Shopping Centers and Shopping 
Streets in place of the code which 
showed actual grade A, B and C gro- 
cery stores, etc., in previous books. De- 
tailed data on various types of outlets 
with duplicate spaces in which the sales 
manager can record his own distribu- 
tion information to compare it with 
the total are also very useful. Not to 
mention the usual place on each op- 
posed page for sales managers’ notes, 
or for ruled forms for special sales 
records for whatever purpose the sales 
manager may require. And last and 
best of all, the assistance of the 
American’s Merchandising Division to 
make it all usable. Copies of the 
Manual will, we understand, be put out 
only to those who really intend to put 
them into immediate and practical use. 
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How Fifty Companies 
Handle the Courtesy 


Sales Problem 


(Continued from page 609) 


strictly observed, complaints from our 
dealers are sure to arise. 

Although the majority of companies 
in this survey allow their employes the 
equivalent of a wholesaler’s discount, 
some are not quite as liberal. Jewel 
Tea Company gives a 10% discount 
in territories served by its regular 
door-to-door salesmen if the employe 
pays cash; and headquarters office and 
plant employes receive 25% discount. 
Companies maintaining retail stores, as 
a tule, allow a 10% discount when 
the goods sold are for personal use. 

American Lawn Mower Company 
“permits employes to purchase one 
mower not oftener than once in three 
years at the dealer cost price. We 
keep a running account on each em- 
ploye to be sure he isn’t permitted to 
buy more than his personal require- 
ments.” 

Although the Norge Corporation 
permits employes to buy at discounts 
of from 15% to 29% they must 
agree not to resell any merchandise 
purchased on this basis until they have 
kept it for a year. They must also 
agree that the merchandise is for their 
personal use.” 

Each company has, of course, an in- 
dividual policy to fit its peculiar needs. 

A few companies among those ques- 
tioned make no discounts to employes 
or anyone else. For example: 

The Standard Oil Company allows 
“no discounts to employes or close 
friends of the company because of 
complications that might arise by rea- 
son of our selling to dealers, who re- 
sell our products.” 

John Morrell & Company does not 
make any courtesy sales. ‘Our em- 
ployes, including officials of the com- 
pany, make purchases through retail 
markets, and pay the regular retail 
price.” 

Geo. A. Hormel & Company is “the 
only large industry in a small city of 
12,000 to 14,000 people. The mer- 
chants in this: town are dependent 
largely on the trade of our officers and 
employes. We do not favor selling 
direct to our employes, and no sales 
are made except in rare instances, 
when we do sell samples of a new 
product or something not obtainable in 
the regular retail channels in this city. 
However, if one of our employes de- 
sires to purchase merchandise to send 
as a gift to any one outside of town 
we sell such merchandise at cost. The 
advertising value warrants this proced- 
ure. 
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$21,958,930 JUMP 


The above figures represent the increase in industrial payroll 
for year ending November I, 1934. 


During the same period employment was up 9,340. Value 
of manufactured products increased $85,031,000. 


Bank deposits, building permits and railroad tonnage all 
showed substantial gains. 


All figures compiled by the Akron Chamber of Commerce. 


Spend your advertising money in com- 
munities that have money to spend. 


* AKRON 
BEACON JOURNAL 


Member A. B. C.—A. N. P. A. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 


BROOKMIRE 
BULLETINS 


will help you to keep posted 
on the trend of security prices 
and economic conditions and 
will guide you in your stock 
and bond investments. They 
are timely and specific in 


their opinion and comment. 


We shall gladly send you a 
copy of Brookmire Counselor 
without charge. Request Bul- 
letin No. 30-A. 


BROOKMIRE 


CORPORATION 
551 Fifth Avenue New York 
Founded 1904 


OAK- ~ - 
BALLOONS 


The Oak Rubber Co. 


210 S. Sycamore St., Ravenna, Ohio 
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SERVICE 


Guests of the Benjamin Franklin are 
ever conscious of having their smallest 
wants quickly gratified — unconscious 
of the “back stage” effort involved. 
For hotel service in modern tempo must 
be as unobtrusive as it is complete — 
unstinting in extra luxuries and individ- 
val attentions, yet never calling notice 
to itself. . . Such service is yours, along 
with exceptionally fine room facilities 
and uncommonly reasonable rates. 


1200 Outsid Single Rooms 
Meco . from $350 
1200 Modern Double Rooms 
Boths from $500 


FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
THE LARGEST UNIT IN THE UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 


THE BUSINESS 
INDEX 


Helps Busy Executives to 
Make Right Decisions 
Promptly 


The captain of a great liner can’t afford to 
entrust important decisions to others. His 
is the responsibility for the ship. Similar- 
ly the business executive, the banker, the 
individual investor must each determine 
his own course—must make the final de- 
cision himself. 


THE BUSINESS INDEX service lays be- 
fore you every month in a series of graphic 
charts all the vital facts and figures in 
trade, industry, and finance—makes them 
instantly seizable for comparison and trend. 
THE CORPORATION REGISTER gives 
the entire capital structure and earnings 
trend of leading corporations—at a glance. 


Financial houses of international repute, 
bankers, brokers, noted industrialists, and 
thousands of investors find THE BUSI.- 
NESS INDEX invaluable. Send for com- 
plete information. 


The Business Index 
Published by Crandall, Pierce & Co. 


1600 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
74 Trinity Pl., New York 
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What Is Holding Back 
Recovery in the 
Building Industry? 


(Continued from page 620) 


If costs were not lowered and the 
rooms were rented at $6 per month, 
it would be necessary to socialize the 
losses involved through taxation. 

The outlay of billions of dollars by 
the government would stimulate pur- 
chasing power temporarily, but it 
could not be a permanent improve- 
ment because of the increased cost of 
living caused by higher taxes and 
higher prices. Such undertakings 
would mean a continued unbalanced 
Federal budget which would, in turn, 
act as a drug on business because of 
the possibilities of budgetary inflation. 
The destruction of confidence on the 
part of business men as a result of 
this increasing indebtedness of the 
government would, over a long period 
of time, more than offset the tem- 
porary stimulus that might be afford- 
ed. Similar results would attend the 
heavy tax burden involved. 


Building Costs Must Drop 


The second means of improving 
the building situation would be to 
force building costs lower and to let 
private initiative and private capital 
carry out the projects. That these re- 
ductions are necessary is indicated by 
the following figures: For October, 
1934, building wages were 92% 
of the 1926 average; wages of manu- 
facturing employes were approximate- 
ly 75%—a discrepancy of about 
22.7%. It is doubtless true that some 
contractors and private builders are 
able to secure price reductions in the 
form of “kick-backs” or other con- 
cessions, but this is not true of gov- 
ernment contracts nor does the average 
prospect for a new home or modern- 
ization know how to beat down the 
union scale. 

In October the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Wholesale Price Index was 
76.5% of the 1926 average (more 
sensitive price indices were around 
70% of the 1926 average) while the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of 
building material prices was 85.2% 
of the 1926 average. Cement prices 
were 93.9%, structural steel prices 
92%, lumber 82%, and other prices 
89.3%. Is it not obvious, therefore, 
that building prices must also be low- 
ered in line with the income of indi- 
viduals if building construction is to 
be encouraged ? 

The lower wages per hour would 
not have an adverse effect on the 


total income of the individual. On 


the contrary, it would help to increase 


his income. If the costs were lower, 
more projects would be undertaken, 
private initiative would be stimulated, 
and the people would get a dollar’s 
worth of building instead of only 75- 
80 cents’ worth. This stimulation 
would bring about a bigger volume 
of construction and an increase in em- 
ployment. The increase in employ- 
ment would mean a higher total 
payroll, and thus a higher total pur- 
chasing power. The annual income 
per individual would be increased be- 
cause his employment would be more 
steady. The increased demand for 
materials, etc., would increase general 
business activity and we would have 
a sound permanent improvement. 


Predict Building Improvement 


In the above analysis we have pre- 
sented the two alternative agencies 
through which an increase in building 
activity might be stimulated. Although 
progress has been slow thus far, the 
conclusion is inescapable that further 
substantial improvement in the build- 
ing industry will be shown during the 
next six months. The method used to 
stimulate building will determine in 
part the permanence and the sound- 
ness of the movement. 

If it is decided that the use of 
private capital is too slow a process, 
and that, therefore, the Administration 
should stimulate building by definitely 
embarking on a large scale building 
program financed with public funds, 
we feel that the improvement will be 
only temporary in nature. Sales pol- 
icies would have to be based on a 
theory that only a limited time is 
available in which to get the sales. 
So sharply concentrated sales drives 
would be in order. On the other 
hand, if building is undertaken 
through the means of private capital, 
the immediate sales opportunities will 
be smaller, but sales policies can be 
built up based upon expectations of 
a longer term period of business 
activity and increased purchasing 
power. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany is to consolidate with Brown Instru- 
ment Company, according to an announce- 
ment made this week by H. W. Sweatt, 
vice-president, Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company. The Brown Instrument 
Company, located at Philadelphia, is one 
of the largest and oldest manufacturers of 
measuring and controlling instruments for 
high temperatures in the industrial field. 
Since the products of the Brown company 
are used almost entirely in the industrial 
field, the consolidation will add further 
diversification to the business of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell, which is the largest 
manufacturer of temperature control devices 
for household use. The Brown Instru- 
ment Company will continue as a separate 
company with its existing organization. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


Youth Market Offers Both 
Present and Future Gain 


In a recent issue of Tips, mention was 
made of a new approach to the college 
market describing the business management 
of college newspapers. Further activity in 
this same field is handsomely presented by 
the same group of college newspaper spe- 
cialists, National Advertising Service, Inc., 
under the title of “Sales Opportunities— 
the Greater College Market.” The study 
is based on the idea that the youth group, 
from 15 to 24 years of age, representing 
18.3% of the entire population or approxi- 
mately 22,500,000 young people, forms the 
most important single group of advertising 
prospects. Preferences formed during these 
years last, often, from 30 to 40 years. 
Furthermore, the relatively simple type of 
life of the college student, uncomplicated 
by the problems of old age, immediate 
needs, family, luxuries, community activity, 
is a fertile field for advertising impression, 
for establishing brand preferences. Of im- 
portance to advertisers, thus, not only for 
present, but also for future gain. A 
thoughtful study, fortified by information 
on the means of reaching this college mar- 
ket. Write Robert R. Robertson, President, 
National Advertising Service, Inc., 11 West 
42nd Street, New York. 


Radio Transcription Service 


Executives interested in broadcasting by 
transcription, as well as in transcribed pro- 
grams for sales conventions or for promo- 
tional uses other than “on the air,” will 
be interested in a brief outline of the or- 
ganization and types of service available 
through the World Broadcasting System, 
Inc. Includes cost figures. Address: 
Adrian J. Flanter, World Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc., 50 West 57th Street, New York. 


Know Your Bakers Market 


In “Bakers Speak for Themselves,” exe- 
cutives selling to the baking industry will 
find certified answers to such questions as 
““How many bakeries are there?” “How 
many can buy what I have to sell?” “What 
part of this market offers the soundest pos- 
sibilities for profitable sales effort?” From 
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COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
I WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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a round figure of 30,000 bakeries, this 
study separates out some 10,000 as doing 
91% of the business, with yearly sales 
averaging $126,811. Further analyzing the 
reading habits of these concerns, this na- 
tion-wide survey, the first in its industry, 
shows preferences, and breaks down the 
duplicate circulation of the seven busi- 
ness papers in the field. Published by 
Bakers Weekly, the study is an excellent 
selective marketing aid, and is prepared es- 
pecially for sales executives of firms op- 
erating in the field. Write F. S. Bamford, 
the Bakers Weekly, 45 West 45th Street, 
New York. 


An Eye to the Future 


Three types of research are cited in a 
new booklet by General Motors: Engineer- 
ing laboratory research, practical testing of 
the product at the proving ground, and 
systematic questioning of car owners, known 
as customer research. Sales executives fac- 
ing competitive progress should find in this 
booklet, ‘Research, an Eye to the Future,’ 
stimulating suggestions applicable to widely 
differing fields. Looking ahead, the booklet 
cites as an example the connection between 
research in its broadest sense and such new 
things as air conditioning of houses and 
streamlining of trains and automobiles. 
Copies available through Paul W. Garrett, 
General Motors Corporation, Broadway at 
57th Street, New York. 


Atlantic City Beverage Market 


A dealer survey recently completed by 
the Atlantic City Press shows the itemized 
standing of all brands of beer, wine and 
liquor sold in that market, together with 
prices quoted in all outlets. It offers, in 
addition, some well worded observations on 
the problems of manufacturers in the At- 
lantic City market. Very complete, as of 
mid-August, and includes itemized indi- 
vidual dealer reports. Write Frank V. 
Wallace, Atlantic City Press, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


Cadillac Radio Program 
Merchandising Study Out 


Reference to a study on radio advertis- 
ing based on the 1934 Cadillac programs 
was made in a recent issue of Tzps. An- 
nouncement was made at that time that a 
companion volume, “How NBC Helped 
Cadillac and LaSalle Meet the Challenge 
of 1934,” would be published shortly 
thereafter. This is now available, and be- 


ing limited in content to the actual cam- 
paign objectives and methods, should be 
of interest to sales executives, especially 
those working with quality, high-cost prod- 
ucts. Points covered include, in part: (1) 
why Cadillac chose NBC facilities, (2) se- 
lecting the broadcast time, (3) how the 
programs were merchandised, (4) a new 
market for LaSalle, and (5) in retrospect, 
the value of radio. Edition limited. Write 
W. C. Roux, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Automobile Battery Market 


Of interest to manufacturers of automo- 
bile batteries, and their advertising agencies, 
is a recent survey made among 982 auto- 
mobile owners. In addition to showing 
brand consciousness, it reveals the gasoline 
service station as the greatest single outlet 
for this product, with more sales of bat- 
teries than all the other types of outlets 
combined. Presented as a picture of a 
trend, not a complete survey. Available by 
addressing H. A. Inness Brown, The 
Gasoline Retailer, 54 West 74th Street, 
New York. 


Audited Poster Coverage of 
Coast Markets Published 


The first sectional analysis of poster 
and outdoor display circulation under the 
new Traffic Audit Bureau auspices has re- 
cently been published. Describing the 
service delivered in the states of Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington and Arizona, it 
is available to advertisers and agencies 
through the Foster & Kleiser Company. 
(In the June 15 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT a full description of the program 
and method under way by the Traffic Audit 
Bureau to determine trading areas was 
given.) Since that time new figures and 
rates published by the outdoor organiza- 
tions subscribing to the Bureau work have 
borne its certification. This new Pacific 
Coast study is the first complete sectional 
analysis, and as such it establishes definite 
markets, which may be purchased by ad- 
vertisers in any combination desired, shows 
“highway markets” along the major high- 
ways, gives coverage intensity according to 
“intensive,” “representative’’ and “mini- 
mum” circulation potentials, and establishes 
prices upon a guaranteed minimum of net 
advertising circulation, comparable with 
net paid figures in other media. Write 
George W. Kleiser, President, Foster & 
Kleiser Co., San Francisco. 


Cash Basis Only. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
25 years’ poate Mine standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure in- 
dividualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 


: ¥- BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


Being NEITHER YOUNG NOR_ BEAUTIFUL, 
I concentrate on being useful (vide Ben Franklin). 
Have been a trade paper editor for. years, and now 
a free lance in search of work. Can write forceful 
and lucid English. Will prepare folders, booklets, 
catalogs, sales literature, at modest prices. Am 
competent and dependable. Can cover all details. 
Inquiries imply no obligation whatever. Frank W. 
Kirk, Room 1632, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Phone: State 1266. 


TORONTO 


LONDON, Eng 


Ran GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


RIAL BALLOONS: Just at the time when 
OT] =» business men are beginning to feel greater 

confidence in the steady though gradual revival 
of business via normal and orthodox means, the horizon is 
being clouded with quite a flock of trial balloons. Be- 
cause of the numerous epoch-making programs which con- 
stituted the major part of the early phases of the New 
Deal, many readers of day-to-day news reports are likely 
to fear that a high percentage of these newest trial 
balloons will find their way into the law of the land. To 
be sure, some of the ideas being currently advanced both 
within and outside of government circles are going to de- 
velop, sooner or later, into realities. We doubt very much, 
however, that any of them will emerge in their original 
form or without temporization. We think this is particularly 
true of the trial balloons which are the most theoretical, 
radical or visionary in character.... Recent developments 
in Washington indicate a very definite trend toward (1) 
practicability in administration methods and policies, (2) 
steering of legislation to the same end, and (3) seeking 
enduring recovery through the medium of private industry. 
It, therefore, does not behoove business men, in a basic 
sense, to become jittery over the day-to-day news built 
around trial balloons. 


= = 

MAJOR ADVANCE IN SALES EFFORT: In 
A this and the next issue of SALES MANAGEMENT 

appear the results of several special investiga- 
tions made by this magazine. Some business men may read 
the results of these investigations without quickly grasping 
their full significance, . . In one study, factual evidence 
is presented to show that business in the farming sections 
has already improved so greatly that many manufacturers 
have definitely planned to increase their advertising and 
sales promotion efforts by percentages ranging from 20% 
to 100%; and that they have planned proportional in- 
creases as regards intensified contact through salesmen. . 
In another study, facts are set forth to show that approxi- 
mately 40% of the manufacturers interviewed are plan- 
ning materially to increase their advertising appropriations 
for the first quarter of 1935 and that about the same per- 
centage of manufacturers is planning to increase substantial- 
ly the number of salesmen employed. Approximately 52% 
of the manufacturers interviewed indicated that their ad- 
vertising appropriation and size of sales staff will at least 
equal those for 1934 and among this group a large propor- 
tion stated that they will increase both the amount of ad- 
vertising and the number of salesmen just as quickly as 
they see signs of further improvement in the general busi- 
ness situation. . 


Within recent years many plans have 
been inaugurated to stimulate a “buy now’’ public state of 
mind, and to spread and enlarge individual purchasing 
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power as well as to prime employment and expand credit. 
In our judgment, the time has now come when a greatly 
enlarged sales and advertising program will do more to 
expedite recovery than will be possible through emergency 
measures.. When sales and advertising effort is increased 
by a few companies, here and there, the composite result 
is not very impressive because the movement is not suf- 
ficiently universal. Such spotted activity is more likely to 
bring a greater share of the total business in a given line 
to a particular company than it is materially to lift up busi- 
ness as a whole. On the other hand, when advertising ap- 
propriations and sales staffs are expanded on a wide front, 
there is sound reason for believing that business as a whole 
will move forward, and with increasing momentum, as 
more and more concerns join in the movement. 


= = 


ALES TAXES: The tendency to place taxes of 
of” one kind or another on sales of one kind or an- 

other is most assuredly growing. This is due, 
in part, to the comparatively poor ability of income taxes, 
whether on individuals or corporations, to produce the 
necessary revenues to sustain government in times of depres- 
sion. One of the latest developments along this line finds 
New York City as its sponsor with the new tax of 2% on 
retail sales... . The Anti-retail sales tax forces may win out, 
but we doubt it. And for several reasons: in many cities, 
especially in New York, a high percentage of real estate is 
being currently assessed and taxed on a basis which, from an 
economic standpoint, is quite as unsound as the speculative 
values this same real estate once seemed to possess. To a 
certain extent, a retail sales tax paid by the consumer is 
a tax directly proportional to the individual’s standard of 
living—in other words, the more a man spends on himself 
or his family, the more tax he pays. Thirdly, a formidable 
percentage of the total business of the nation is and alw ys 
will be done at a loss or on a break-even basis and that 
enormous volume cannot be reached by any kind of income 
tax, but only by sales taxes. Fourthly, it is pretty obvious 
that no business men would deliberately seek to decrease 
their sales volume for the sole purpose of decreasing taxes, 
whereas it has long been evident that people will go to a! 
kinds of lengths to reduce income in order to cut down 
individual and corporate income taxes. Finally, and not 
least important, tax legislators like the easy way with the 
public and in this connection have been close observers of 
the public effect of sales taxes (for that is what they are) 
on such merchandise as gasoline, tobacco and liquor. . . . 
So, possibly, sales executives will 
be wise to anticipate further de- ww 
velopments in the direction of TH t\ 
manufacturers’ and retailers sales T ! 
taxes, 
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